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The Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the Seminary on 
Thursday, December 1, with His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, President of 
the Seminary, as Chairman. Dr. Paul B. Anderson, Mr. Walter V. Chanas, Mr. 
Basil V. Hwoschinsky and Mr. Alexander P. Obolensky were re-elected to serve 
a new term of office. 

ORDINATIONS 

Eugene Vansuch (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate at the Seminary Chap¬ 
el, by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, on Saturday, November 11* 

Father Daniel Simon (’67) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Em¬ 
inence, Metropolitan Ireney, by request of Metropolitan Michael of Toledo, 
Ohio, at the Holy Virgin’s Protection Cathedral, New York, on Sunday, Dec. 11. 
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Fr. John Meyendorff was the guest preacher at the Chapel of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Hartford, Conn., on October 9, and lectured on “The Orthodox Concept 
of God” at Kent State University, Akron, Ohio. He was appointed by the Joint 
Commission established by the Orthodox and Roman Catholic hierarchies to 
serve on a special study team on “intercommunion.” 

Father Alexander Schmemann was the Retreat-master at the Orthodox Col¬ 
lege Students Retreat in Montreal (Sept. 21-23). He lectured on Orthodoxy 
and Orthodox theology at the Oklahoma State University in Stillwater (Oct. 
28), at Elizabeth Seton College in Yonkers (Oct. 30), at Columbia University 
OCF (Nov. 3), at the University of Louisiana in Baton Rouge (Nov. 11), at 
Hiram College in Hiram, Ohio (Nov. 13), at Fordham University (Nov. 22). 
He led an Orthodox Retreat in Seattle, Wash., on Nov. 18-19. He was elected 
member of the American Theological Association. 
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The Task of Orthodox Theology 
In America Today* 

Alexander Schmemann 

I. 

Wh.t do we mean when we speak of the Orthodox theological task in 
America today? It is proper to begin with this question because the title of 
my paper may seem to suggest a theological orientation of which Orthodoxy 
is suspicious, but which seems to predominate in the West today. It is the 
reduction of theology to a given “situation” or “age / 5 a stress on “relevance” 
understood almost exclusively as a dependence of theology, its task, method 
and language on the “modem man” and his specifically modem “needs.” 
From the beginning, therefore, we must emphasize that Orthodoxy rejects 
such a reduction of theology, whose first and eternal tasks is to search for 
Truth, not for relevance, for words “adequate to God 55 (theoprepeis logoi), 
not to man. Theology is truly relevant because it is truly Christian when it 
remains a scandal for the Jews, foolishness for the Greeks and is at odds 
with this world and its passing “cultures” and “modernities.” This does not 
mean, however, that theology operates in a cultural vacuum. For it is one 
thing to depend on the world and quite another to be related to it. If the 
first attitude, the acceptance of the world as the only criterion of theology, 
is to be rejected, the second (which, in the last analysis, is but the basic 
Christian concern for the world and its salvation), is the very raison d’etre 
of theology. In this sense, all genuine theology has always been pastoral, 
missionary and prophetic, and whenever it lost these dimensions, it became 
a mere intellectual game justly ignored by the “real 55 Church. The task of 
theology at any given moment is necessarily determined by the needs of the 
Church, and the first task of the theologian is always to discern and to 
accept these needs, to become aware of what the Chuch expects from him. 

As a small group of Orthodox theologians living and working in the 
West, far from the ancient and “organically” Orthodox worlds and cultures. 


*Paper read at the first Conference of Orthodox Theologians in America, Sept. 26- 
27, 1966. 
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we are justified therefore in asking this preliminary question: what are the 
needs of the Church to which we must respond and around which we are 
to organize and plan our theological work? How are we to obey here., in 
America, the eternal demands, pastoral, missionary and prophetic, of Orth¬ 
odox theology? This paper is a brief attempt to inaugurate a common 
search for a common answer. 


II. 

Everyone will probably agree that our theological task is determined pri¬ 
marily by the fact that, as theologians, we work within and for an Orthodox 
community which, for the first time in the long history of our Church, has 
to live in a non-Orthodox world, Western in its religious traditions, secular- 
istic in its culture, and pluralistic in its “world view.” As I tried to show 
elsewhere , 1 this for Orthodoxy is an unprecedented situation, and it chal¬ 
lenges the whole Church and consequently us, her theologians, with a set of 
problems unknown to the Orthodox communities of the “old world.” 

First of all, this new situation substantially affects the pastoral responsi¬ 
bilities of theology. I venture to affirm that for several centuries theology 
was not needed as vitally and on virtually every level of the Church’s life 
as it is today in America. The reason for this is simple. In Greece or Russia, 
or any other Orthodox country, culture itself, i.e. the complex of values, 
norms and ideas by which man evaluates his life, was related in some deep 
sense to the Orthodox faith, was in continuation with the Church’s “world 
view.” One can and must criticize the obvious shortcomings and sins of those 
Orthodox “worlds,” but one cannot deny that, in spite of many betrayals, 
they remained for a long time organically shaped by Orthodoxy. But this is 
not so in America. Here the rupture between the Orthodox world view and 
the secularistic culture is so radical that the former finds virtually no “point 
of application,” and the language by which it is transmitted, that of the 
Liturgy, spirituality and ethics, remains “alien,” even if it is English. As the 
integration of the formerly “immigrant” community into American culture 
and into the “American way of life” progresses, there develops a truly schizo¬ 
phrenic situation in which deep attachment to Orthodox symbols and “ex¬ 
ternals” (e.g., worship, music, architecture) easily coexists with an almost 
totally secularistic philosophy of life. Needless to say, such a situation cannot 
last long, and a mere faithfulness to Orthodox externals will not save Orth¬ 
odoxy from being dissolved sooner or later into that peculiar blend of secu¬ 
larism and vague religiosity which seems to emerge as a new pattern of 
American religion. To those who have ears to hear and eyes to see, it is 
already abundantly clear that in America one cannot be Orthodox by “os- 
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mo sis . 5 5 A spiritually alien culture makes Orthodoxy here a challenge, and 
the faith, if it is to be true to itself, must be consciously accepted, clearly 
understood in its implications for life, and constantly defended against the 
pressures of secularism. It is here, therefore, that theology is called to re¬ 
cover the pastoral dimension, to supply, or rather to be, that understanding, 
that essential link between the Tradition of the Church and the real life, to 
assure the acceptance of the faith by the faithful. 

It would be a mistake to think, however, that what is meant here is a 
a kind of theological “digest” for quick consumption by the laity, a mere 
descent of theology to a “popular level.” It is exactly the opposite that I have 
in mind; the uplifting of the whole life of the Church into theological consci¬ 
ousness, a vital relation to theological reflection of every aspect and every 
level of the Church’s life. But to achieve this, we must give some thought to 
that which, at least in my opinion, constitutes the basic defect of our the¬ 
ology: its almost total divorce from the real life of the Church and from 
her practical needs. By his very upbringing and training, the theologian is 
used to looking at everything “practical” as virtually opposed to theology and 
its lofty pursuits, and this attitude has been adopted for so many centuries 
that it is almost taken for granted. Since the breakdown of the patristic age, 
our theology (and not without Western influence) has become exclusively 
“academic”—“scholastic” in the literal sense of the word. It is confined to 
a narrow circle of professional intellectuals, writing and working, in fact, for 
each other (who else reads theology, or, even if he wished to, is capable of 
reading its highly professional and esoteric language?) and, as time goes by, 
more and more anxious to satisfy and please their peers in other academic 
disciplines, rather than the less and less theologically-minded Church. They 
are reconciled to the supreme indifference of the Church at large to their 
work because, in their unshakable self-righteousness, they put the blame on 
the anti-intellectualism of the clergy and laity. What they do not seem to 
realize, however, is that this “anti-intellectualism” is in a way a direct result 
of their own exclusive “intellectualism,” of their quasi-manichean contempt 
for the “practical” needs of the Church, for their reduction of theology to a 
harmless intellectual game of “interesting points of view” and scientifically 
impeccable footnotes. And the sad irony of the situation is that, ignored by 
the Church, they are not truly accepted by the so-called “intellectual com¬ 
munity” either, for which, in spite of all their efforts ad captatiam benevo- 
lentiae > they remain non-objective and non-scientific “mystics.” And as long 
as such is the state and the inner orientation of our theology, the hope that 
it will fulfill its pastoral function and respond to the crying needs of our 
situation is, of course, vain. 
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But it is at this point, maybe, that we can turn our eyes to those whom 
we always claim to be our examples and teachers, the Holy Fathers of the 
Church, and look a little deeper into their understanding of theological task. 
Most certainly they were not less intellectual. And yet, there is one decisive 
difference between them and the modem theological scholars. To all of 
them that which we call “practical” and virtually exclude from our aca¬ 
demic concerns meant nothing else but the unique and indeed very prac¬ 
tical concern of Christianity: the eternal salvation of man. Words and ideas 
were for them directly related not simply to Truth and Error, but to the 
Truth that saves and to the error that brings with it death and damnation. 
And it is their constant, truly “existential” preoccupation with, and their 
total commitment to, salvation of real, concrete men that makes every line 
they wrote so ultimately serious and their theology so vital and so precisely 
pastoral. Intellectual as it is, their theology is always addressed not to “in¬ 
tellectuals,” but to the whole Church, in the firm belief that everyone in the 
Church has received the Spirit of Truth and was made a “theologian”—i.e., 
a man concerned with God. And the lasting truth of their theology is that 
in it ideas are always referred to the “practical” needs of the Church, re¬ 
vealed in their soteriological significance, whereas the most “practical” as¬ 
pects of the Church are rooted in their ultimate theological implications. 

For us in America to recover the pastoral dimension of theology means 
then not a change of level (“write on a more popular level”), but, above 
everything else, a change in the inner orientation of the theological mind, 
of the basic theological concern itself. First of all, we must aim our theolog¬ 
ical effort at the real Church and at real man in the Church. We must 
literally care about the situation of that man and not only about his becoming 
“more educated” and “proud of Orthodoxy.” For as long as we ourselves are 
not convinced that many ideas and philosophies by which he lives today lead 
him to spiritual death , and that the knowledge of Truth is to save him and 
not merely to adorn our Church with a respectable intellectual elite, we 
certainly will not find the words which can reach him. As luxury and status 
symbol theology is not needed in a religion which challenges man with the 
choice between life and death, salvation and damnation. 

This means also that the “pastoral” revitalization of theology must begin 
with a deep evaluation and critique of the culture in which the Orthodox 
man is immersed today and which indeed makes Christianity irrelevant. It 
is not accidental, of course, that patristic theology is rooted in a healthy 
apologetical purpose, in the defense of the faith against its external and in¬ 
ternal enemies. As for us, we fight with great wit the battles the Fathers have 
already won, but politely smile at the truly demonic implications of some of 
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the modem philsophies and theories. We are unaware of the obvious fact 
that under the influences of these philosophies even some of the basic Chris¬ 
tian terms are used in a meaning almost opposite to the ones they had in 
the past. Salvation means self-fulfillment, faith—security, sin—a personal 
problem of adjustment, etc. Our culture, which has been recently described 
as a “triumph of therapeutics,” has deeply changed the quest of even a re¬ 
ligious man, which makes it almost impossible for him to hear and to under¬ 
stand the true teaching of the Church. And finally we do not seem to notice 
that this metamorphosis of religion takes place not in some mythical West¬ 
ern man, but in our own parishes, in the preaching of our priests. We must 
begin, therefore, with what patristic theology performed in its own time: 
an exorcism of culture, a liberating reconstruction of the words, concepts 
and symbols, of the theological language itself. And we must do it in order 
not to make our theology more “acceptable” to the modem man and his 
culture, but, on the contrary, to make him again aware of the ultimately 
serious, truly soteriological nature and demands of his faith. 

Only theology can accomplish all this, and that is why it is so badly 
needed today. But it will succeed only when it becomes again pastoral , i.e. 
identified with the Church and her life, attentive to the real needs of the 
man, when, putting aside the academic “straining at a gnat” which has 
never prevented anyone from “swallowing a camel,” it accepts, in humility 
and with courage, its proper function in the Church. 

III. 

I defined the second task of our theology as missionary. To keep with the 
spirit of the time, I should have probably called it “ecumenical.” But the 
word ecumenical has of late become so general and so ambiguous that it 
itself needs to be investigated and redefined. I prefer the slightly outmoded 
term “missionary” for several reasons. It indicates that Orthodox theology 
has a mission in the West. It has always been the consensus of Orthodox 
theologians that their participation in the Ecumenical Movement has as its 
goal to bring an Orthodox witness to the non-Orthodox, and there is no 
reason to deny that this implies the idea of conversion to Orthodoxy. I 
know very well that in current ecumenical thinking the term “conversion” 
has a bad reputation. But the Orthodox would simply betray both their 
Orthodoxy and the Ecumenical Movement if now, under the impact of a 
superficial ecumenical euphoria, they concealed the fact that in their ap¬ 
proach conversion is one of the basic components of genuine ecumenical 
perspective. More than ever, and precisely for deep ecumenical reasons, we 
must uphold our conviction that only a deep and genuinely Christian idea 
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of conversion, i.e. of a decisive crisis, choice, and commitment to Truth, can 
give meaning and ultimate seriousness to all “dialogues,” “rapprochements,” 
and ‘‘convergences.” That this term and the reality behind it are regarded 
today by many as “un-ecumenical” reveals, in fact, an alarming trend; a shift 
of the ecumenical movement from its original goal—to organic unity in Christ, 
to a different one—the smooth functioning of pluralistic society; excellent and 
useful as it may be, this second goal has very little to do with the fundamental 
Christian values of unity, faith, and truth. Our “mission” then remains the 
same: to make Orthodoxy known, understood, and, with God’s help, accepted 
in the West. This mission stems naturally and, so to speak, inescapably from 
our truly awesome claim that we are Orthodox and that ours is the true 
Church. This claim is incompatible with any provincialism of thought and 
vision, ethnic self-consciousness, and self-centeredness. 

For several decades the “ecumenical mission” has been, in fact, a mo¬ 
nopoly of a small group of theologians, and it remained virtually unknown 
to and ignored by the Orthodox Church at large. I think that the time has 
come to put an end to this rather abnormal situation which, in addition to 
many other dangers, simply misleads the non-Orthodox by giving them the 
impression of an “ecumenical” Orthodoxy that does not exist in reality. A 
missionary orientation must be added to the whole theological structure of 
the Church and become an organic part of our theological “curriculum.” 
This brings me to the second meaning of the term missionary , to the “modal¬ 
ity” of our approach to the West. 

“Mission” has always meant, at least in the Christian connotations of that 
term, not only the effort to convert someone to true faith, but also the spir¬ 
itual disposition of the missionary: his active charity and his self-giving to 
the “object” of his missionary task. From St. Paul to Bishop Nicholas of 
Japan there has been no mission without self-identification of the missionary 
with those to whom God has sent him, without a sacrifice of his personal 
attachments and his natural values. Mutatls mutandis the same must be said, 
it seems to me, about the Orthodox mission in the West, and more particu¬ 
larly, about the mission of Orthodox theology. This mission is impossible 
without some degree of love for the West and for the many authentically 
Christian values of its culture. Yet, we very often confuse the Universal 
Truth of the Church with a naive “superiority complex,” with arrogance 
and self-righteousness, with a childish certitude that everyone ought to share 
our own enthusiasm about the “splendors of Byzantium,” our “ancient and 
colorful rites,” and the forms of our Church architecture. It is sad and 
shocking to hear the West globally condemned and to see a condescending 
attitude towards the “poor Westerners” on the part of young people who, 
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more often than not, have not read Shakespeare and Cervantes, have never 
heard about St. Francis of Assisi or listened to Bach. It is sad to realize that 
there is no greater obstacle to the understanding and acceptance of Ortho¬ 
doxy than the provincialism, the human pride and the self-righteousness of 
the Orthodox themselves, their almost complete lack of humility and self- 
criticism. Yet, Truth always makes humble, and pride in all its forms and 
expressions is always alien to Truth and is always a sin. It is obviously in¬ 
conceivable to say that we are “proud of Christ, ,, but we constantly preach 
and teach “pride of Orthodoxy. 55 It is time to understand that if the Ortho¬ 
dox mission is to progress, we must not only transcend and overcome this 
spirit of self-righteousness, but we must, without denying any genuine value 
of our Eastern cultural and spiritual heritage, open ourselves towards West¬ 
ern culture and make our own whatever in it “is true, whatever is honor¬ 
able, whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is 
gracious 55 (Philip. 4:8). 

The missionary task of Orthodox theology must be thus guided by two 
equally important and interdependent imperatives: the emphasis on Truth 
as the only genuine ground of all “ecumenical 55 concern and a real open¬ 
ness to the Western Christian values. At a time when a serious temptation 
appears to sacrifice Truth for a very sophisticated, very qualified and, be¬ 
cause of this, only more dangerous relativism, to replace the search for 
unity with a search for a religious “peaceful coexistence, 55 when the very pos¬ 
sibility of error and heresy is virtually ruled out by a pseudo-ecumenical 
doctrine of “convergence, 55 the Orthodox theologian must stand, alone if 
necessary, in defense of the very concept of Truth, without which Chris¬ 
tianity, for all its “relevance, 55 denies in fact its own absolute claim. To do 
this, however, he must himself be open and obedient to all Truth, wherever 
he finds it. 


IV. 

The third task of Orthodox theology in America must be defined as 
prophetic , even if the word sounds presumptuous. The prophets were sent 
to the people of God not only to announce future events, but also to remind 
the people of their true mission and to denounce their betrayals of Divine 
Will. And if, with the coming of Christ, “the fulfillment of all law and the 
prophets, 55 their first function has become obsolete, the second remains as 
needed as ever. And properly understood, theology must always share in 
this prophetic function. For the eternal task of theology is to refer the life 
of the Church to the absolute Truth of the Church’s own tradition, to keep 
alive and operative a criterion by which the Church judges herself. Im- 
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mersed in human history, the Church is always full of temptations and sins 
and; what is even more serious, of compromises and accommodations to the 
spirit of “this world.” The temptation is always to prefer peace to Truth, 
efficiency to rectitude, human success to the Will of God. And since, in the 
Orthodox Church, there exists no visible center of infallible authority, like 
the Papacy, since her ultimate criterion and recourse is always the Truth 
abiding in her, it certainly belongs to those whose specific ministry is the 
study and the search of that Truth to make it known and manifest in all 
its purity and clarity. There is no arrogance, no pride in that claim. The 
theologian has no rights, no power to govern and to administer that which 
belongs exclusively to the hierarchy. But it is his sacred duty to supply the 
hierarchy and, indeed, the whole Church with the pure teaching of the 
Church and to stand by that truth even when it is not considered “oppor¬ 
tune.” It must be admitted that much too often our official “academic” 
theology has failed to accept this “obedience” and preferred quiet com¬ 
placency. It has thus become accomplice to many deviations and distortions 
from which the whole Orthodox Church suffers today. But again, it was not so 
with the Fathers. Almost to the one, they suffered from the various “power 
structures” of their days for their refusal to opt for the compromise or to 
accept silent obedience to evil. And the fact is that ultimately the Church 
followed them and not those who, then as today, have a thousand excellent 
reasons for avoiding the “abstract principles” and preferring the “demands 
of reality.” 

Today this prophetic function of theology is needed again more than ever. 
For, whether we want it or not, the entire Orthodox Church is going through 
a deep crisis. Its causes are many. On the one hand, the world which for 
centuries framed and shaped her historical existence is crumbling and has 
all but vanished. The ancient and traditional centers of authority are threat¬ 
ened in their very existence and most of them deprived of even elementary 
freedom of action. An overwhelming majority of Orthodox people live under 
the pressures and persecution of openly and militantly atheistic regimes, in 
situations where mere survival and not progress is the only preoccupation. 
A minority living surrounded by an alien sea seems to have become the 
rule rather than the exception for Orthodoxy almost everywhere. Every¬ 
where, and not only in the West, it is challenged by a secularist!c, techno¬ 
logical, and spiritually antagonistic culture which virtually swallows its 
younger generations. On the other hand, a large Orthodox diaspora has ap¬ 
peared, putting an end to the multi-secular isolation of Orthodoxy in the 
East, challenging Orthodoxy with problems of ecclesiastical organization and 
spiritual “adjustments” unprecedented in the whole history of the Church. 
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Only the blind would deny the existence of the crisis, yet not too many seem 
to realize its depth and scope, least of all (let us face it) the bishops who 
continue in their routine work as “if nothing happened.” At no time in the 
past has there existed such an abyss between the hierarchy and the “real” 
Church, never before has the power-structure so little corresponded to the 
crying spiritual needs of the faithful. And here the American Orthodox 
“microcosm” seems an excellent example. How long are we to live in a 
multiplicity of jurisdictions either quarreling with each other or simply 
ignoring each other? How long shall we leave unnoticed the quick decay in 
liturgy, spirituality, and monasticism—the traditional sources of Orthodox 
piety and continuity? How long, in short, shall we accept and respectfully 
endorse as normal and almost traditional a situation which, if we are honest, 
must be described as a scandal and a tragedy? 

In spite of what too many Orthodox people think today, this is the hour 
of theology. Only a deep, fearless, and constructive evaluation of this situa¬ 
tion in the light of the genuine Tradition of the Church, only a creative 
return to the very springs of our dogma, canons and worship, only a total 
commitment to the Truth of the Church can help us overcome the crisis 
and transform it into a revival of Orthodoxy. I know that this task is diffi¬ 
cult and that a long tradition has taught theologians to avoid hot issues 
and not to “get involved.” I know also that a certain traditionalism which 
has nothing to do with Tradition has made self-criticism and spiritual free¬ 
dom a crime against the Church in the eyes of many. I know that too many 
“power-structures” have a vested interest in not allowing any question, any 
search, any encounter with Truth. The forces of inertia, pseudo^conserva¬ 
tism, and plain cynicism are formidable. But the same was true of the 
time of St. Athanasius the Great, St. John Chrysostom and St. Maximus 
the Confessor. As for the issues we face today, they are not lesser than 
those they had to deal with. And it depends on us to choose between the 
pleasant prestige attached to mere academic scholarship and the responses 
to the Will of God. 


*Cf. my articles on “The Problems of Orthodoxy in America” in St. Vladimir’s Sem¬ 
inary Quarterly: “The Canonical Problem,” vol. 8, 2, 1964, pp. 67-85; “The Liturg¬ 
ical Problem,” vol. 8, 4, 1964, pp. 164-185; and “The Spiritual Problem,” vol. 9, 4, 
1965, pp. 171, 193. 
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St. Cosmas Aitolos 


Constantine Cavarnos 


St. Cosmas Aitolos (1714-1779) is undoubtedly the greatest missionaiy 
of modern Greece and may with good reason be called the father of the 
modem Greek nation. He played a role of supreme importance in the moral 
and religious awakening and enlightment of the Greeks during the second 
half of the eighteenth century, and thus more than anyone else inaugurated 
the modem Greek era. Cosmas was leading a life of spiritual endeavor at 
the Monastery of Philotheou on the Holy Mountain of Athos when he felt 
called by God to undertake the mission of regenerating his fellow Christians. 
The Greeks had fallen into great ignorance, and this saint believed (as did 
Socrates and Plato) that ignorance meant ungodliness and perdition. Edu¬ 
cation, enlightenment was needed. After having lived on Mount Athos for 
seventeen years, he sought and obtained the consent of his elders in 1760 to 
leave the monastery and go to Constantinople, there to obtain a permit 
to preach from the Patriarch. At Constantinople he met the Patriarch 
Seraphim (1757-1761), who, upon learning of Cosmas’ desire and seeing 
his zeal, appointed him a ‘Treacher of the Nation” and gave him a written 
permit to preach throughout the Greek world. 

Eastern Orthodox monasticism has always flourished in the desert, in the 
quiet of the wilderness, and has looked upon seclusion as one of the neces¬ 
sary conditions for the spiritual progress of the monk. It has regarded the 
monk’s entry into the world as fraught with serious dangers. Aitolos’ decision 
to leave the monastery and return to the world in order to preach did not 
result from his feeling that this standpoint was wrong. In one of his sermons 
he stresses his belief that a monk must live far from the world if he is to 
achieve salvation. He reconciled this stand with his own abandonment of 
monastic seclusion by saying that he was willing to sacrifice himself for the 
salvation of his brethren and that perhaps God’s mercy would save him: 
“My brethren, I act wrongly in this regard, but as our race has fallen into 
ignorance, I said, ‘Let Christ lose me, one sheep, and gain the others.’ Per- 
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haps God’s mercy and your prayers will save us, too.” One recalls here St. 
Paul’s statement: “I could wish that I myself were accursed from Christ 
for the sake of my brethren” (Rom. 9:3). Only a man truly called to 
become an Apostle could be so disposed and make such a remark. It is to 
be noted that the Greeks have regarded St. Cosmas Aitolos as an Isaposto - 
los a “Peer of the Apostles.” 

His mission as an itinerant preacher began when he was forty-six years 
of age and continued until the time of his martyrdom at the hands of the 
Turks in 1779. For twenty years Cosmas traveled throughout the Greek 
mainland and the Dodecanese and Ionian Islands, preaching and estab¬ 
lishing schools. He addressed large audiences, mostly outdoors, explaining 
to them the basic doctrines of Eastern Orthodoxy, dissuading the people 
from wickedness, exhorting them to lead a godly life, stressing the need for 
instruction in the true Faith, and establishing schools in many villages and 
towns. From one of his letters, written shortly before his martyrdom, we 
learn that he established two hundred “common” or elementary schools and 
ten “Greek” or higher schools. Moreover, he gave away books by the Church 
Fathers and catechisms, baptismal basins, prayer-ropes, and little crosses, 
which he persuaded the well-to-do to provide him for free distribution to 
the Christians. 

Cosmas’ sermons were exceedingly effective. They brought about an im¬ 
mediate and profound inner transformation in his listeners. Not only the 
Christians, but Moslems also regarded him as a saint because of his inspir¬ 
ing sermons, his impeccable character, and the miraculous events which 
occurred at many places that he visited. His sermons, together with his 
ability as a leader and organizer, enabled him to found the large number 
of schools that we have noted. 

Apart from some personal letters, the saint left no writings. His sermons 
were always extemporaneous. What we have of his teaching has been re¬ 
corded by ardent Christians who followed him in his journeys. The re¬ 
corded sermons have been given the name Didachai , “Teachings,” a term 
that brings to mind the early Christian manual entitled Didache of the 
Twelve Apostles and reveals the deep reverence with which Cosmas’ sermons 
have been regarded. The Didachai of Cosmas were read in the churches, 
both during his lifetime and after his death, for the edification of the con¬ 
gregations. A good many sermons by Cosmas were probably recorded, but 
only a small number has come down to us. A painstaking recent researcher, 
Archimandrite Sophronios Papakyriakou, has brought together nine Dida¬ 
chai in his book, Cosmas the Aitolian , Holy Martyr and Peer of the Apos - 
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ties : Didachai , Letters, and Martyrdom .* This is the largest collection of 
St. Cosmas’ Didachai thus far to appear in print. 

The language he used to convey his message was the demotic, spoken 
Greek, He chose this language so that all who listened, both the old and 
young, the literate and the illiterate, could understand him without any 
difficulty. His manner of expression, reflecting his personality, was character¬ 
ized by great simplicity, directness, warmth, charm, and serenity. Of Ai to las’ 
sermons one may say what the Apostle Paul says of his own: “My speech 
and my preaching are not with the plausible words of human wisdom, but 
in demonstration and of power. . .” 2 

His teaching is based explicitly on the Holy Scriptures, particularly the 
New Testament, and on the writings of the Greek Fathers. Both from his 
biography and his sermons it is manifest that he assigned the highest im¬ 
portance to the study of Scripture and the works of the Church Fathers and 
that he studied both assiduously. From his life we discover that he sought 
to find the will of God regarding his planned choice of vocation by consult¬ 
ing the Divine Scriptures. We read also that he studied the Greek Fathers 
and distributed their works to those who could read or who promised to 
learn to read. In the Didachai we find the following very revealing passages 
as well as others similar to them: “Studying the Holy and Sacred Gospels, 
I found many and varied ideas, which are all pearls, diamonds, treasures, 
wealth, joy, delight, eternal life.” “What I have said, my brethren, are not 
my own statements, but those of the Holy Spirit, taken from Holy Scripture.” 
“We leave aside, my brethren, the prattling of the impious, the heretics, and 
the atheists, and say only what the Holy Spirit has illumined the holy 
Prophets, Apostles, and Fathers of the Church to write.” “The Holy Spirit 
illumined firstly the holy Prophets, and they wrote the Divine Scripture; 
secondly, It illumined the holy Apostles; and thirdly. It has illumined the 
holy Fathers, and they have explained the books of our Church, in order 
that we may know how to conduct ourselves.” 

St. Cosmas proclaimed the superiority of Orthodoxy over all the other 
faiths. “I have searched the depths of wisdom,” he says. “This I have truly 
come to realize, that all the Faiths are sham, only the Faith of the Ortho¬ 
dox Christians is sound and holy.... Rejoice that you are Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian and weep and mourn for the unbelievers and the heretics, who walk in 
the dark.” 


ft Kosma tou Aitolou Hieronutrtyros kai Isapostolou — Didachai , Epistolai, hat Mar - 
tyrion. Athens, 1953. 

21 Cor. 2:4. 
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Remarkably consistent and clear cut, Aitolos 5 teaching is focused on the 
means whereby man may achieve salvation. His preoccupation with estab¬ 
lishing schools sprang from this fundamental religious concern. Education 
as envisaged by him should have as its chief aim to convey sound religious 
knowledge and lead to pious living. “The school/’ he remarks, “opens 
churches, the school opens monasteries. 55 “It is at school that we learn what 
God is, what the angels are, what the demons, paradise, hell, virtue, vice, 
the soul and the body are. 55 

The closely related problem of a well qualified, educated priesthood 
comes up in his sermons. Aitolos stresses that the priest bears a heavy re¬ 
sponsibility for the moral and spiritual state of the Christians who have 
been entrusted to him and will be held accountable for them on the day of 
Judgment. He who wants to become a priest must be a person of great 
purity and must be properly educated, so that he may be able to explain 
the Gospels and the rest of the Scriptures to the faithful. He should be or¬ 
dained after reaching the age of thirty. Consonant with his vocation, the 
priest must not occupy himself with secular matters, but must always have 
his mind turned to things spiritual. 

St. Cosmas indicates the practices through which man may fare well in 
this life and attain blessedness in the life to come. Of greatest importance 
are repentance, confession, fasting, prayer, humility, and love of God and 
one’s neighbor. He especially emphasizes humility and love. “The Christian,” 
he says, “needs two wings in order to soar upward and attain paradise: 
humility and love.” Humility is angelic, whereas pride is diabolic. The one 
leads to paradise; the other, to hell. Concerning love of God and of man, 
he emphasizes that without this love salvation is impossible. In connection 
with love of our fellow man, the saint particularly enjoins almsgiving as a 
concrete and important manifestation of such love. He remarks: “I have a 
loaf of bread to eat, while you do not; love tells me: Do not eat it alone, 
but give some to your brethren and you eat the rest. I have clothes; love 
tells me: Give one to your brother and you wear the other one.” Cosmas 
reproaches those who live by exploitation and injustice, asserting that they 
are doomed to perdition unless they repent and change their ways. 

From his statements on prayer, which he also emphasizes, it is clear that 
the saint was familiar with the great Byzantine tradition of mysticism known 
as hesychasm and that he practiced the Jesus Prayer: “Lord Jesus, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me.” He enjoins upon his listeners the practice of 
this prayer at all times. 

His frequent remarks concerning God and man are noteworthy. He 
speaks of God as all light, all joy, all goodness, all mercy, all love. The 
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attribute of God that he stresses above all others is love. “God,” says Aitolos, 
“has many and diverse names: He is called Light, and Life, and Resurrec¬ 
tion, and the Way. However, His chief name is and is said to be love.” 
Thus both in the ethical and in the theological teaching of Cosmas love is 
central. 

Man, the individual, is asserted to be more precious than the whole world. 
Man’s worth comes from his psyche or soul, which is immaterial and immor¬ 
tal and chiefly constitutes him. The body is but the garment of the psyche. 
It is the psyche that sees, hears, talks, acquires knowledge, and gives life to 
the body. When the psyche withdraws from the body, the body disintegrates. 
Cosmas’ statements about the human soul are at times strikingly reminiscent 
of Plato’s. However, he is not an adherent of Platonism, which denies that the 
body is a part of human nature and believes that after death the souls of 
the righteous will live forever without bodies. At the end of time, Cosmas 
teaches, “God will resurrect all of mankind, with the souls and bodies.” 

The saint stresses that it is proper for the psyche to rule and for the body 
to obey. One is truly a man ( anthropos) when this relationship holds. When 
the order is inverted and the psyche becomes a slave of the body, one should 
no longer be called a man but an animal. 

For Cosmas there is no abyss separating man from God. God is present 
everywhere and distinctly in the human heart. Also, there is nothing in 
the nature of man that divides one man from another, but rather there is a 
unity of mankind. By virtue of the fact that all men have come from the 
same father and mother, Adam and Eve, “we are brothers; only our Faiths 
separate us.” 

From his belief in the unity of mankind, as well as from his deep Chris¬ 
tian love, springs Cosmas’ profound concern for the good of the whole of 
mankind. In one of his sermons he says, “If it were possible for me, my 
brethren, to ascend to the sky and cry with a loud voice and preach to 
the whole world and say that only our Christ is the Son and Logos of God 
and true God, and the life of all, I would do so. But inasmuch as I cannot 
do the great thing, I do this small one, and walk from place to place and 
teach my brethren according to my power.” 

Human history is not for him exclusively the product of man’s actions; 
God takes part in it. Cosmas sees Divine Providence in such events as the 
appearance of Constantine the Great, which resulted in the rise of a great 
Christian kingdom, the Byzantine state and also in the fall of this kingdom 
to the Turks. “Three hundred years after the resurrection of Christ,” he 
says, “God sent us St. Constantine and established a Christian kingdom; and 
the Christians had this kingdom for 1150 years. Then God took it from the 
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Christians and brought the Turks, and gave it to them for our good; and 
the Turks now have it for 320 years. And why did God bring the Turks and 
not some other race? For our good, be'cause the other nations would have 
caused detriment to our Faith.” The “other races” which “would have 
caused detriment to our Faith” were the Europeans, who, since the launch¬ 
ing of the Crusades and the sacking of Constantinople by the Franks, were 
generally regarded by the Greeks as their worst enemies. 

Aitolos saw the hand of Providence not only in Greece’s past and present, 
but also in her future. He prophesied that Greece would be liberated and 
would have a glorious future. His prophecies in this regard stirred up the 
hopes of the Greeks and were one of the major factors that caused them to 
intensify their efforts at achieving Greece’s independence. 

The deep and extensive influence of St. Cosmas Aitolos did not come to 
an end when he died. It has continued uninterrupted to the present day 
through oral traditions of his teaching, miracles, and prophecies, which are 
preserved at many of the places where he preached, and through publica¬ 
tions. The significant religious revival that took place in Greece during the 
middle of the nineteenth century was effected by three itinerant prealchers: 
Phlamiatos, Lambropoulos, and Papoulakos, who were inspired by Aitolos’ 
example. Today, among eminent Greeks who give evidence of the strong 
influence of St. Cosmas are Archimandrites Haralambos Vasilopoulos and 
Augustine N. Kantiotis. Vasilopoulos is Abbot of the Monastery of Petraki 
at Athens, editor of a religious monthly, and author of many edifying bro¬ 
chures and of the book Cosmas Aitolos : The Greek Missionary. Cosmas 
Aitolos, says Father Vasilopoulos in this work, “is one of the greatest Chris¬ 
tian and national figures of Greece. He is the Missionary of the Balkans. 
He is something more: he is the Peer of the Apostles, as he has been named 
by the Church.” 1 Kantiotis, the most remarkable contemporary Greek 
preacher, is author of many edifying books and editor of two religious peri¬ 
odicals. Among his books is one entitled Saint Cosmas Aitolos, which con¬ 
tains the life, teaching, prophecies, and akoluthia or divine office in honor 
of this saint. Father Kantiotis remarks in this book that “through his saintly 
life, his inspiring tealching, his miracles and prophecies, Cosmas benefited 
the Greeks more than anyone else during the eighteenth century.” 2 

The influence of St. Cosmas Aitolos has not been limited to Greece, for 
he also preached in Constantinople and in Albania, and reports of him and 
his teaching spread to the other Balkan nations. 

1 Haralambos Vasilopoulos, Kosmas Aitolos : ho Hellen Hierapostolos (Athens. 
1961), p. 10. 

2Augustine N. Kantiotis, Kosmas ho Aitolos (Athens, 1959), p. 8. 
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Debate On Palamism 


Glorianter Vultum Tuum, Christe Deus 

Reflections on reading Lossky’s The Vision of God. 


I. 

It was Father John Meyendorff who suggested to me that I “review” Loss- 
ky’s The Vision of God. What has resulted is other than a conventional re¬ 
view. It is rather an effort at dialogue between the Byzantine and Latin theo¬ 
logical traditions. Underlying this effort are certain views on the develop¬ 
ment of doctrine and the legitimate plurality of theological elaboration, which 
may or may not be adequate to the situation, but which, in any case, as in 
fact all my remarks, I submit for judgment to those “whom the Holy Spirit 
has placed to rule in the Church of God. 55 

1 . 

The slight volume, which is the occasion of these reflections, was pub¬ 
lished in French in 1962, in English the following year, 1 but is in fact the 
course of lectures given by Los&ky at the Sorbonne (Ecole pratique des 
Haute Etudes) in 1945-46. He chose for the theme of these lectures an 
issue, central to the controversy within Byzantium in the XIVth century, 
central likewise to any theology; for the end to which we tend conditions 
the whole of our tending. That this same theme stirs controversy between 
exponents of the Latin and Byzantine theological traditions is clear from 
Lossky’s report of accusations on the part of Gabriel Vasquez against the 
Greek fathers in this matter and the report of Petau’s shifting the blame for 
“erroneous” doctrine from the Greek fathers to Palamas. 

It is by means of reporting this XVI-XVIIth century controversy on the 
interpretation of the Greek fathers that Lossky most effectively delimits his 

*The Vision of God 3 by Vladimir Lossky, translated by Asheleigh Moorhouse, pre¬ 
face by John Meyendorff. The Faith Press, London / American Orthodox Press, Clay¬ 
ton, Wisconsin. n.d. [1963]. 
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topic and shows its importance as a point of difference between two theo¬ 
logical traditions. This done, he begins his historical tracing of the theme. 
This tracing is valuable; for it constitutes one of the few, to my knowledge, 
unique sketches of doctrinal development on a particular theme, commanded 
as to its term by a specifically Byzantine doctrine, done by a competent scholar, 
who is heir of the Byzantine tradition. The second chapter considers the 
Biblical evidence and the pre-Alexandrian fathers, chiefly Irenaeus, for whose 
strong sense of the Incarnation Lossky has a predilection. Then the Alexan¬ 
drians, Clement and Origen. With these the Church’s kerygma first began 
finding effective expression in the terms of Greek philosophical culture. In 
this question the Platonic dichotomy of kosmos noetos—kosmos aisthetos was 
overly prominent. Then the Cappadocians. Here the terminology, clasically 
Palamite, has its origin in the anti-Eunomian controversy. Also, highly signif¬ 
icant: Gregory of Nyssa operates in the dichotomy uncreated-created rather 
than intelligible-sensible. The fifth chapter is devoted to the Syro-Palestinians 
and to Cyril of Alexandria. The considerations on Ephrem are not in the 
direct line of the study, as the Syriac Christianity, of which Ephrem was the 
heir, had only slight contact with Greek culture. On the other hand, Cyril of 
Alexandria—another man with a fine sense of the Incarnation—is important. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to ascetic literature, chiefly Evagrius, the 
Macarian homilies, Diadochos of Photice. To my mind the bivalence of 
Evagrius—as heir of the desert ascetic experience and as heir of Origen’s 
intellectualist proclivities—could have been more strongly set forth. Yet 
Lossky wrote before Guillaumont published the unedulcorated version of 
the Evagrian “centuries.” 

Next comes a consideration of the Pseudo-Denis and Maximus. I quite 
agree with Lossky on the great influence of Denis in the East. But does he 
sufficiently realize that this influence is grounded in a metaphysical doc¬ 
trine, in line with that of the Cappadocians? The presence of the metaphy¬ 
sical is more manifest in Maximus. I fear my use of the term metaphysical 
is open to misunderstanding and, furthermore, is a distasteful term in this 
context to a man like Lossky. 

Let me attempt, then, to illustrate what I mean. Eunomius’ doctrine of 
God was based on a fundamental option for the Neo-Platonic notion of 
being ( ousia ), supremely one, such that anything in any way other must be 
ontologically inferior. Hence he was an extreme Arian. The Cappadocians, 
in rejecting this position, had necessarily to do so within the same realm 
of discourse. Their fundamental option was for the Living God of the Old 
Testament tradition and the Church’s kerygma. But they expressed this in 
philosophical terms current in their culture. Hence, ousia , dynamis, energeia. 
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These terms represent a definite doctrine, stemming from Aristotle; its use 
in the Eunomian controversy, its use by Maximus, in the service of a funda¬ 
mental option foreign to Aristotle, does not mean that the terms have 
broken continuity with their earlier uses. They have not. Now the use of 
such terms and the measure of metaphysical doctrine taken over with them 
I term metaphysical. 

The eighth chapter is entitled: “St. John Damascene and Byzantine Spir¬ 
ituality.” Under the generic Byzantine Spirituality is hidden one of the pivot 
points of the development of our question: Simeon the New Theologian 
(d. 1022). For with the final victory of Orthodoxy over Iconoclasm (843), 
there developed a greater concern with and sensitivity for the role of the 
Spirit. This has its great exemplar in the extraordinary mystic that was 
Simeon, who insisted on the necessity of experiencing grace. To him Palamas 
and the Athonite monastic tradition is deeply indebted. 

The final chapter is called the Palamite Synthesis. In it there is a back¬ 
ward reference to Petau and Irenaeus, which from a literary point of view 
rounds off the lectures. The thesis of the volume is that the initial Biblical 
view of man, finely echoed by Irenaeus, was thrown out of focus by the 
Alexandrian operative dichotomoy of the intelligible-sensible world. Pro¬ 
gressively this element was extruded again from the theological tradition of 
Byzantium. The key to the extrusion is that God, as uncreated, stands over, 
and operates in, the material and intellectual alike, being identified with 
neither. The very essence of the creator remains unknown, but reaches 
down ineffably to the whole of man. 

2 . 

What I have said so far was intended to give the reader some notion of 
Lossky’s volume, to show its worth and interest. I would come now to my 
reflections on the basic problems, which is a problem of the relation of the 
uncreated and the created, it being supposed on the one hand that the 
uncreated stands above the creature, inaccessible in essence (the heritage of 
the Eunomian controversy), and on the other that the creature (in Christ) 
enters into a real union with the uncreated (the heritage of Christology and 
the whole ecdesial experience). The problem is common to all Christians, 
but is put far more sharply in the Byzantine tradition than elsewhere. 

Lossky, following closely a text of Palamas, expresses the matter thus: 

either they (Byzantine critics contemporary to Palamas) must admit 
the distinction between essence and operation, but then their philo¬ 
sophical notion of simplicity would oblige them to reject the exist¬ 
ence of the glory of God, grace and the light of the Transfiguration 
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among creatures; or else they must categorically deny this distinction, 
which would oblige them to identify that which cannot be known with 
what can be known, the incommunicable with the communicable, es¬ 
sence and grace. In both cases the deification of created being and 
therefore also all actual communion with God would be impossible. 2 

Meyendorff remarks that “writers bred in the Scholastic tradition (Western¬ 
ers) have been at pains to refute (Palamas’) formulas manifestly incompat¬ 
ible with their philosophic presuppositions, without concerning themselves 
with the religious content which Palamas was striving to defend and with¬ 
out indicating how this content could have been differently expressed from 
the way in which Gregory did so in the concrete historical situation of his 
time.” 3 Perhaps what follows will be the beginning of such an attempt. 

I shall begin with some observations on the Western approach to the 
problem. These result from my own reflection and are subject to control 
by reference to the doctrine of the great Western theologians. I can only 
hope that I have not missed the mark too far. 

1. The sense, if not the letter, of the doctrine of the beatific vision is to 
insure the real immediacy of the union of the creature with his saving 
Creator. 

2. It is expressed in terms of a certain gnoseological doctrine; that is, the 
statement, “the blessed see the essence of God,” is taken to affirm that the 
divine essence itself takes the place of any created species (whether im¬ 
pressed or expressed). The intimacy of the union, in the context of such a 
doctrine, could not be expressed more forcefully. 

3. However, to be capable of such a vision the human intellect needs 
to be strengthened by a special gift, termed the light of glory. 

4. Further, the vision is proportioned to the worth (the degree of charity) 
of each person. 

5. Vision is distinguished into simple and comprehensive. Comprehensive 
visions safeguards the divine transcendence, for it can belong to God Himself 
alone, where seer and seen are completely identical. Simple vision, then, is 
variable as indicated in n. 4. 

6. It is generally not observed that simple vision is granted only because 
of an apposite divine operation bestowing it. 

7. The framework vision-contemplation for the discussion of the union 
of God and man (the uncreated and the created) is a static framework. 

8. Such a framework gives prominence to the Platonic dichotomy: intelli- 

ZVision, p. 128 /., Cf. Palamas, Theophanes , PG 150, 929 BC. 

$ A Study of Gregory Palamas , The Faith Press, London, 1964, p. 202. 
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gible world—sensible world, to a spirit-matter division, with the implication 
that God stands on the intelligible side, rather than, as in the uncreated- 
created dichotomy, above or outside any distinction necessary for the articu¬ 
lation of human understanding, even outside the distinction being-non-being. 

9. The divine simplicity is strictly conceived, so much so that only the 
distinction of persons is acknowledged. Thus it is affirmed that the divine 
essence and its activities are identical. 

10. In the best tradition, the creative act is conceived as subtending and 
operative in the whole of the creative process. 

11. I would affirm something similar of the saving act, which is coeval 
with the act of creation. The union of man with God (Scripturally: the 
mystery of Christ) is the goal of creation. Man’s fall, foreseen, did not alter 
this goal, but only its mode of realization. 

Now, if we recognize that a static framework is not wholly adequate, if, 
further, the continuous activity of God, in creating and in saving ( cf . n. 10), 
is given due weight, if, finally, this activity is taken precisely as activity, it 
may then be said, 1] that such activity is clearly uncreated, 2] that it is 
seen as multiple insofar as it is productive of particular results ( apoteles - 
mat a, energemata), 3] that, considered as issuing from the divine essence, 
it is indistinguishable from the essence, but 4] that, considered in its vital 
relation with its diverse energemata (in the realm of grace, persons and 
their modes of sanctified existence), it is multiple and distinguishable (yet 
not separable) from the divine essence. Hence, also, the beatific vision, as 
granted by the divine activity proportionately to the worth ( kat’axian ) 
of each individual ( cf . nn. 3-6), does not disclose the fulness of the divine 
essence. 

* * 

* 

As I have now set down some observations on the Western approach to 
the problem of the vision of God, so I must proceed to report my under¬ 
standing of Palamas in this matter. 

1. The Palamite doctrine of ousia and energeia has its roots both a) 
in the patristic tradition and b) in a metaphysical doctrine, a) This patristic 
tradition is observable in Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, in Denis, in Maximus. 
It is developed at Palamas 5 hands. Meyendorff remarks: “(Palamas) inter¬ 
preted the patristic tradition in a living and creative way.” 4 b) The meta¬ 
physical doctrine, used in anthropology as well as in theology, is especially 

Study, p, 56. 
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manifest in Maximus. It is summarized in the triad: ousia, dynamis, ener- 
geia. The energeiai are manifestative of the dynamis, ultimately of the 
ousia, but not necessarily of the entire ousia. The character of the ousia sets 
limits to its powers and activities. 

Note: I would insist on the presence of this metaphysical element, yet 
without exaggeration. It is present as a composite conceptual tool, not as a 
commanding theory. Its presence should be recognized. Authors that I have 
read seem to do it less than justice. Meyendorff speaks of “the integration 
of his (Pajamas’) theology in a Christocentrie synthesis, free from any pre- 
established metaphysics.” 5 Yet, “The chapters (physical and theological 
of Palamas) are valuable to the degree that they, contrary to Gregory’s 
directly polemical works, reveal to us the general philosophical framework 
of his thought.” 6 There is insistence on Palamas’ overcoming Platonic 
Hellenism. 7 I do not dissent. Lossky will also speak of the “transformation 
of Alexandrian Hellenism;” and even more, of “go(ing) beyond Hellenism, 
by liberating it from its natural attachments and its ethnic and cultural 
limitations” such that “it will finally become a universal form of Christian 
truth, the very language of the Church.” 8 This last statement, to my mind, 
says too much. In the first place, ethnic and cultural limitations do remain, 
at least inasmuch as a definite metaphysical doctrine (even as a composite 
conceptual tool) does remain. In the second place, I am uneasy with the 
affirmation: “a universal form of Christian truth, the very language of the 
Church,” if this is understood in an exclusive sense, as in the West some 
have adhered to Augustine or to Aquinas as speaking, exclusively, “the very 
language of the Church.” There is, I believe, in the Church a plurality of 
theological elaborations and each such elaboration has, if not ethnic, at least 
its cultural limitations. 

2. The term (and the thing) dynamis, at least as a member of this 
triad, drops out of sight in the application of that triad to God. Such, I be¬ 
lieve, is the fact in Palamas. The reason therefore would seem to be that to 
speak of divine ousia and of both its dynamis and energeiai as distinct would 
be to plaice that ousia on the level of created things, compound of potency 
and act. 

3. The term energeia , demostrably in Maximus, is seriously ambivalent. 
It may stand for the activity itself, precisely as issuing from its ousia, or it 


5 A Study, p. 203. 

6 Introduction a Utude de GrJgoire Palamas, Appendix I, p. 374. (the Appendix 
is not reproduced in the English edition of MeyendorfPs book.) 

^Meyendorff, A Study, p. 133; Lossky, p. 132. 

8 Lossky, p. 74 and p. 58. 
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may stand for that for which such an activity effects. The word energema 
could have been used for this latter sense, but seldom was. 

4. Energeia, surely in Maximus, may be understood of a purely internal, 
immanent activity or of an outgoing, transient activity. It is in this latter 
use that the ambivalence, mentioned in n. 3, arises. 

5. Logos physeos—tropos hyparxeos: (essential) definition of nature— 
mode of existence. This distinction, developed by Basil for his triadic the¬ 
ology and used extensively by Maximus in his Christology and doctrine of 
man and grace, is rooted, at least for its first part, in the Platonic and 
Aristotelian notion of natures and their definitions being strictly concertible 
and immutable. The mode of existence is existential. Thus, the one divine 
nature or ousia (essence) exists in three modes: the unbegotten, the begotten 
and the outgoing (ekporeutos) . The human nature of Christ, immutable 
and unchanged in its human essence, exists divinely in the Word. Christians, 
deified in Christ, exist, without infringement of the definition of their nature, 
beyond the powers of their nature. For Palamas the uncreated activities of 
God have a mode of existence outside the divine ousia. I would once more 
insist that activities (energeiai) must be taken actively; we must resist the 
cinematographic proclivity of the human mind, namely the tendency to 
make of a dynamic reality a series of stills. Here again, we have a distinc¬ 
tion, a conceptual tool, that cannot be absolved from its roots in Greek 
metaphysical tradition. 

* * 

* 

At the end of my summary statements of Western tradition I endeavored 
to express in the conceptual tools thus provided the heart of the Palamite 
doctrine in the matter in hand. With what success others must judge. Sym¬ 
metry suggests that I now endeavor to express in Palamite terms the essen¬ 
tial insight of Western tradition. But from such an effort I wholly refrain. 
It is rather the task of one for whom the doctrine of Palamas is native. 

3 . 

There are two areas of Palamas’ doctrine that I would put first for 
further inquiry. What role does participation play in his thought? The 
divine essence is again and again said to be imparticipable, while the divine 
energies are participable. It has seemed to me that he at times has a very 
crass notion of participation (my image for it is the sharing of a pie). A 
doctrine of participation, in some form, is one of the great roads for under¬ 
standing the relation of the human and the divine, the created and the 
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uncreated. A thorough confrontation of the Palamite theological elaboration 
with others, both in the East and in the West, would have to come to grips 
with, try to see clearly in, this intricate matter. In the second place, how is 
the relation of the Father, Son and Spirit to the divine ousia to be conceived? 
Palamas can write: “There being given three things in God: ousia , energy, 
trinity of divine persons.. . .” 9 This can suggest, as it has to me, that the 
ousia, unknowable, imparticipable, stands beyond and above the persons 
known to us through revelation. Meyendorff has assured me, orally, that 
it is not Palamas’ intention to elate the ousia beyond the persons. Grant that 
he is right (and I do not question his judgment), still does not Palamas’ 
thought structure and manner of speech leave the door open to misunder¬ 
standing in this regard? 

* * 

* 

The theology of Palamas engenders, perhaps, a problem, due to the very 
circumstances of its formulation. Meyendorff speaks of Palamas’ rejection of 
profane studies, of his “antihumanism,” 10 as due to his “maximalist con¬ 
ception of monachism, of the monk, not an ordinary Christian, but a 
prophet, who by his special way of life announces the presence here below 
of the Kingdom of God, that transcends all the values of this world, even 
those more genuine.” This, in its positive aspect, is fine and represents a 
useful, rather a needful witness in the Church. It has its somber side. The 
rejection of profane philosophy was extremely vehement. 11 Though Palamas 
admitted freedom of research in the natural sciences, 12 his dominant interest 
was in what led to salvation. The result was that “the opposition of the 
monks thus prevented Byzantine Christianity from reaching a new synthesis 
between Revelation and Greek philosophy, comparable to the consequences 
of the ‘discovery’ of Aristotle in the West” 13 

This extreme polarization of spirits in the Byzantine fourteenth century 
means practically, as I see it, that the work of Palamas, however central, 
however creative a reworking of true Byzantine tradition, cannot be said to 
be the unique interpreter of that tradition, nor even to have capitalized 
on all the wealth of that tradition. This (I mean the being effectively the 
unique interpreter) cannot be said of him any more than it can be said of 


$Cap. physica et theologica, n. 75, PG 150.1173B. 

104 Study, p. 31; Defense des saints hesychates (2 vol. Louvain, 1959=Spicilegium 
Sacrum Lovaniense. 30-31) I, p. XLIV. 

11 Meyendorff, A Study, pp. 129-130. 

12 Ibid. p. 127. 

13 Meyendorff, Difense, I, p. XII. 
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Thomas Aquinas, a genial recreator of Western theological tradition. Both 
men, indeed, have the highest approval in their respective communions; 14 
yet neither is the unique doctor of his tradition. 

This same polarization, I would say, induced Palamas into an error. 
Affirming, and rightly, the (monks’) present knowledge of divine things 
through the activity of the Spirit, in the wake of and in dependence on the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, denying that pagans (as such) could have any 
such knowledge (again rightly), he assumed falsely that the Scripture- 
patristic tradition was not indebted to the philosophers. What is in question 
here is theological method. The inquiry would be not who of the two, Pa¬ 
lamas or Rarlaam and other opponents of Palamas, was right, but what 
were their methods, what were their exaggerations induced by controversy, 
what finally is the role of philosophical thought—pagan or Christian—in 
providing the theologian with the conceptual tools needed for him to be 
articulate in his generation? 

* * 

* 

I would end these disparate reflections by a warm recommendation of 
Lossky’s The Vision of God and a word of reverence for his memory. 

— Polycarp Sherwood 

St. Meinrad Archabbey 
July 1965 


II. 

Philosophy, Theology, Palamism and 
“Secular Christianity” 


Father Polycarp Sherwood’s gracious reaction to my provocative “call 
for a dialogue” on Palamism contains an appeal to “one for whom the 
doctrine of Palamas is native” to “endeavor to express in Palamite terms the 
essential insight of Western Tradition” {supra, p. 201). Without attempting 
to answer the challenge—such an endeavor would obviously be impossible in 
a few paragraphs—I will try to raise some methodological questions in con¬ 
nection with Fr. Sherwood’s lucid comments. 

First of all, I wish to express my full agreement with his remark that 
“there is, in the Church, a plurality of theological elaborations and each 

14 For Palamas, cf. Lossky, p. 125. 
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Thomas Aquinas, a genial recreator of Western theological tradition. Both 
men, indeed, have the highest approval in their respective communions; 14 
yet neither is the unique doctor of his tradition. 

This same polarization, I would say, induced Palamas into an error. 
Affirming, and rightly, the (monks’) present knowledge of divine things 
through the activity of the Spirit, in the wake of and in dependence on the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, denying that pagans (as such) could have any 
such knowledge (again rightly), he assumed falsely that the Scripture- 
patristic tradition was not indebted to the philosophers. What is in question 
here is theological method. The inquiry would be not who of the two, Pa¬ 
lamas or Rarlaam and other opponents of Palamas, was right, but what 
were their methods, what were their exaggerations induced by controversy, 
what finally is the role of philosophical thought—pagan or Christian—in 
providing the theologian with the conceptual tools needed for him to be 
articulate in his generation? 

* * 

* 

I would end these disparate reflections by a warm recommendation of 
Lossky’s The Vision of God and a word of reverence for his memory. 

— Polycarp Sherwood 

St. Meinrad Archabbey 
July 1965 


II. 

Philosophy, Theology, Palamism and 
“Secular Christianity” 


Father Polycarp Sherwood’s gracious reaction to my provocative “call 
for a dialogue” on Palamism contains an appeal to “one for whom the 
doctrine of Palamas is native” to “endeavor to express in Palamite terms the 
essential insight of Western Tradition” {supra, p. 201). Without attempting 
to answer the challenge—such an endeavor would obviously be impossible in 
a few paragraphs—I will try to raise some methodological questions in con¬ 
nection with Fr. Sherwood’s lucid comments. 

First of all, I wish to express my full agreement with his remark that 
“there is, in the Church, a plurality of theological elaborations and each 

14 For Palamas, cf. Lossky, p. 125. 
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such elaboration has, if not ethnic, at least its cultural limitations” {supra, 
p. 200). However, both Orthodox and Roman Catholics would also agree that 
not all of these elaborations are necessarily legitimate and that the criterion 
of their legitimacy must be found in the continuity which can or cannot be 
established between their “essential insights” and the content of the New 
Testament revelation. It is only after they have been confronted with the 
“source” that the various elaborations—the Augustinian, the Thomist, the 
Existential, or the Palamite—can be confronted with each other as authentic 
expressions of the Christian faith. In Fr. Sherwood’s approach to Palamism, 
one is still not quite sure whether, at least implicitly, he is making the pre¬ 
liminary confrontation. The question is important because the reproach gen¬ 
erally made to the Western tradition by Orthodox critics is not that it con¬ 
tradicts Palamism, but that it betrays the content of the New Testament. 
The fact that Western Tradition is inexpressible in Palamite terms of refer¬ 
ence is not in itself a proof of its unorthodoxy. 

Father Sherwood’s eleven points describing this tradition concern essen¬ 
tially the particular doctrine of the “beatific vision” which, indeed, expresses 
in Western terms, the “intimacy of the union” between the Creator and the 
creature. However, as is well known, this doctrine concerns the “ultimate” 
of the eschatological state of the saints. Palamism, meanwhile, opposed to 
the incipient secularistic humanism of Barlaam the possibility for the man in 
Christ to unite with God in this life . Palamas’ doctrine of the vision of God 
is certainly also eschatological, but his eschatology is a “realized” one. 
“Truly, I say to you, there are some standing here who will not taste death 
before they see the Son of man coming in His Kingdom” (Matt. 16:28). 
Immediate vision of God and life in Him is the very content of Christian 
life, both for the New Testament and for Palamas. The Greek patristic 
tradition calls this: “deification” ( theosis ), a word which does have a Greek 
philosophical (neo-platonic) past, but which, in the Christian context, re¬ 
flects an idea already central in Irenaeus: man was originally created with the 
Holy Spirit, i.e. divine life, as part of man’s natural existence, and the Logos 
became man to restore this original relationship, disturbed by the Fall. 

This last point shows the second aspect of the Western tradition where a 
Palamite will fail to recognize his own religious intuition: the unbridgable 
distinction between the “human” and the “divine.” Fr. Sherwood himself 
speaks here of a “static framework” . . . “giving prominence to the Platonic 
dichotomy: intelligible world—sensible world” {supra, p. 198). God, in this 
framework, is paradoxically both “naturalized,” since He is put in the ra¬ 
tional category of the “intelligible,” and excluded from “natural” human life. 
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According to the Western tradition, the beatific vision in the age to come 
is conditioned by 

—the worth (or “merit”) of each person, 

— an additional strength given to the human intellect in the form of a 
(created) “light of glory,” 

—a divine operation, uncreated and undistinguished from divine Essence. 

In the Eastern patristic view, participation in divine life is what makes 
man to be a man, not only in the ultimate fulfillment, but, since his creation, 
at any moment of his life. Irenaeus even described man as being composed 
of body, soul and Holy Spirit (Adversus haereses , 5, 6, 1). To speak of 
the same reality, later Fathers will use expressions less suspect of pantheism, 
but they will never conceive any notion of “pure nature.” Meanwhile, 
Western theology will traditionally take for granted that the very act of 
creation supposes that man is not only a different nature, but that he has been 
given an existence which is, as such, autonomous: the vision of God is perhaps 
the “goal,” or the individual experience of a few “mystics,” but it is not a 
condition of man being truly man. 

The issue, in fact, is of tremendous importance. It concerns not only 
“theology,” in the narrow and original sense of “doctrine of God,” but also 
the understanding of man’s nature in both its personal and social dimen¬ 
sions. The confrontation between Palamas and Barlaam was thus relevant 
not only to the problems of Byzantine humanism, or of monastic spirituality, 
but to the entire problem of “secular” human life. Beyond the theological 
technicalities used by both parties stands the fact that the West did recog¬ 
nize the autonomy of the “secular,” while the East did not. 

These options had incalculable consequences for the future of Christianity 
and of human society in general. They obviously transcend historically the 
confessional problem between Roman Catholicism and Orthodoxy because, 
after the fifteenth century, the influence of Orthodoxy upon the develop¬ 
ment of human society was reduced practically to nothing. It is not in the 
Eastern Christian cultural ghetto that human civilization was shaped, but 
through Italy’s Renaissance, through Western European Enlightenment, and 
through the industrial revolution of the nineteenth century. The influence of 
these movements was decisive not only in the West, but also in the areas 
of traditional Byzantine Christianity: it is Russia which became the labor¬ 
atory of practical Marxism! It would therefore be highly presumptuous to 
make Western Christians alone responsible for the development of modem 
secularism. It is, however, essentially true to say that, in view of the fact 
that it is Western civilization which shaped modem society (our common 
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modem society) , that the Western medieval option in favor of the autonomy 
of secular culture is responsible, at least to some degree, for the modem 
crisis of Christianity. The Orthodox were not responsible for anything since 
the fifteenth century and were in the majority ignorant of the very fact that 
any option was made at all on their behalf; and, in practice, the nineteenth 
century Orthodox countries simply adopted the Western secularized culture. 
Credit should only be given to the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
Russian religious thought, which suddenly became aware of the issue of secu¬ 
larism in all its magnitude. 

Modem Western “existential” thought also realizes that the problem of 
“nature” and “grace” are not to be understood as entities “added” to each 
other. “Grace,” writes E. Schillebeeckx, “is, as an interpersonal communion 
with God, an undeserved yet real qualification of man’s being.” 1 In Chris- 
tology also, Divinity and humanity, in Schillebeeckx’s thought, cease to be 
mutually exclusive: the Logos is viewed as the center of the human activity 
of Christ, so that the Logos is also humanly conscious of himself, i.e. is 
also in a human way “with himself.” On this specific point, E. Schillebeeckx 
is so much in agreement with the general patristic thought that his critic, 
E. Gutwenger, is obliged to formally contradict the Fifth Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil, St. Cyril of Alexandria and the Nicene Creed itself, when he accuses 
him of affirming implicitly the “theological impossibility” that “the Logos 
suffers himself.” 2 For this “impossible” suffering of the Logos Himself in His 
human flesh is precisely affirmed as a test of orthodoxy against Nestorianism, 
by all these authorities! 

However, this striking 'convergence between modem Western theology 
and the “insight” of Palamas can, in some cases, be quite ambiguous. Modem 
theology is essentially concerned in discovering God’s presence in the human 
experience as such. And this concern leads it to “humanize” God, and it 
then immediately finds itself at odds with the patristic intuition. Harvey 
Cox, for example, while he affirms that “man participates in God,” 1 speaks 
only of a God who “manifests Himself to us in and through secular 
events.” 2 No question here of a “deification” of man which will permit him 
to transcend and dominate the “events” by participating in the life and 
plan of their Creator and by sharing in His power over history. By “inte¬ 
grating” God into history and nature, “new theology” deprives both history 

1 “Faith Functioning in Human Self-understanding,” in T. Patrick Burke, The 
Word in History, Sheed and Ward, New York, 1966, p. 42. 

2E. Gutwenger, “The Problem of Christ’s Knowledge,” in Concilium , Vol I. 2, 
Jan. 1966, pp. 52-53. 

*The Secular City, Macmillan, New York, 1966, p. 263. 

%Ibid., p. 266. 
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and nature of their ultimate meaning, and defeats its purpose, which was 
to avoid the dichotomy of nature and grace. In patristic theology, the dich¬ 
otomy is transcended only in the two-way movement of the historic event 
of the Incarnation (“God became man, so that man may become God” 3 ), 
while man’s ultimate purpose is realized in the synergeia of the two activities, 
the divine and human, with the human will freely following the divine and 
thus becoming “itself’ again. 

* * 

* 

It is certainly dangerous to identify any particular theology with “the 
language of the Church,” for the Church speaks many languages. However, 
each of them is the “language of the Church” only in as much as it is con¬ 
sistent with the other true expressions of the Christian Faith. There is variety 
in tradition, but there are neither vertical nor horizontal breaks. There is 
always some break, however, between Truth itself and each of its verbal or 
philosophical expressions. 

For example, I would disagree with Fr. Sherwood when he considers that 
the theological terms used by the Cappadocian Fathers did not imply a 
break with their earlier use by Aristotle (supra, p. 197): the Cappadocian 
concept of hypostasis, which also qualifies, in a very fundamental way, the 
concepts of ousia, dynamis, energeia , is in its ultimate meaning a new and 
purely Christian, Biblical, personalistic concept. It is irreducible to its use 
in Aristotle. Similarly, the fundamental insight of Palamism, as Sherwood 
recognizes, is irreducible to the metaphysics implied by the Aristotelian 
triad ousia-dynamis-energeia; the concept of dynamics , for example, tends 
to disappear completely (supra, p. 200), and the term energeia is used in 
the context of a personalistic understanding of God, which prevents the 
“crass notion of participation,” which is seen in Palamas by Sherwood. For 
Palamas, participation in God implies His total presence (an expression of 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Horn . 30, 21, PC, 36, 132 B); he even defines the 
energy as “equal to the deifying essence” (isa te theouse ousia. Triads III, 
1, 33, ed. Meyendorff, Defense, p. 621), Obviously only a personal living 
God can be totally present in both His essence and His activity. The energy 
is a mode of existence (tropos hyparxeos) of the same One God, known in 
three persons. The essence then is that which makes Cod to be God, and in 
which, therefore, no creature will ever share; it is certainly not “beyond” the 
persons in the sense that the persons would emanate from it—the persons 


^Athanasius, De Incarnation*, 54, PG, 25, col. 192. 
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are neither energies nor relations—but it exists in the hypostaseis, Who are 
thus “unknown in essence and revealed in energy.” 1 

Falamas is certainly not “the unique interpreter” of Byzantine tradition. 
No objective historian or theologian will credit him with infallibility. But 
it is certainly not the “polarization” between philosophy and theology, for 
which he was responsible in Byzantium, which constitutes his “error.” If 
philosophy, as Sherwood rightly says, provides “the theologian with the 
conceptual tools needed for him to be articulate in his generation” {supra, 
p. 201, italics mine), the only criterion to pass a judgment on Palamas’ role 
is, besides his faithfulness to the true tradition of the Church, the concrete 
requirements of an efficient Christian witness in the fourteenth century. 
Western theological thought was then dominated by the Ockhamist combi¬ 
nation of “probabilism in natural theology” and “metaphysical scepticism,” 2 
and the tendency was spreading to Byzantium. Were Palamas to adopt the 
philosophy of his age, what would become of the Christian message he 
wanted to preserve? 

In concluding these few disorderly remarks provoked by E. Sherwood’s 
comments on Lossky, I would like to emphasize the extreme importance of 
the issues raised by St. Gregory Palamas himself and by the current discus¬ 
sions about his thought (which was nothing else than a talented defense of 
the old Patristic doctrine of “participation” in God as an essential com¬ 
ponent of Christian soteriology and anthropology) for our own time. The 
issue is whether the justified modem contempt for the dichotomy between 
“nature” and “grace” will lead to a “secularized Christianity,” based upon a 
“demythologized New Testament,” in a world where “God is dead,” or 
whether the transcendant, divine and liberating spark which makes man to 
be man will be recognized as both the “given” and the goal of human exist¬ 
ence. 

— John Meyendorff 


*The alternative between the Thomist and the Palamite understanding of the issue has 
received the fairest treatment in the writings of E. L. Mascall (see, for example. Exist- 
ence and Analogy , Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1949, pp. 148-154). But even 
there, the “personalistic” dimension of Palamas’ thought is not sufficiently recognized. 

2E. Gilson, La philosophic au Moyen-Age , Payot, Paris, 1952, p. 655. 
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In Memoriam 


Father Nicholas Afanasiev 
t DECEMBER 4, 1966 


With the passing away of Father Nicholas Afanasiev, one of the last mem¬ 
bers of the old St. Sergius faculty leaves the theological battlefield. Bom in 
1893 in Odessa, he, as so many of his friends and colleagues, came to theology 
only after the Russian Revolution of 1917. In 1925 he graduated from the 
Faculty of Theology in Belgrade, where he worked under the guidance of 
the well known Russian Church historian A. P. Dobroklonsky. After five 
years of teaching at the Serbian Orthodox Seminary in Skoplje he joined 
in 1930 the faculty of St. Sergius as professor of Canon Law, and, with an 
interruption during World War II, he remained there till his death. 

Father Nicholas leaves no heavy volumes. His opus magnum , The Church 
of the Holy Spirit , in which, in 1948, he received his doctoral degree, re¬ 
mains unpublished. He was at his best in short and scholarly essays, a col¬ 
lection of which, I hope, will soon appear in English. In some ways Fr. 
Nicholas was a man of one idea, or, it may be better to say, one vision. It 
is this vision that he described and communicated in what appeared some¬ 
times as “dry” and technical discussions. A careful reader, however, never 
failed to detect behind this appearance a hidden fire, a tmly consuming 
love for the Church. For it was the Church that stood at the center of that 
vision, and Fr. Afanasiev, when his message is understood and deciphered, 
will remain for future generations a genuine renovator of ecclesiology. This 
ecclesiological teaching and the questions it raises deserve a full size study, 
for which there is no room here. But as I write this, on the day of his 
funeral, and remember years of friendship, communion in theological in¬ 
terests, sharp debates sometimes, I want to express again that gratitude which 
I have had to feel and express so many times in these last years—as we lost 
one after another our teachers of that unique and glorious generation, the 
gratitude for having known Fr. Afanasiev and shared his friendship and 
been given so much by him. 

— Alexander Schmemann 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


John Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamos. (Translated by Gregory Lawrence). 

London: Faith Press, and Crestwood (N.Y.): St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1964, 
254 pp. 

Fifteen years ago the very name of St. Gregory Palamas was almost unknown 
in the west, except as that of a fourteenth-century Archbishop of Thessalonica who 
was involved in various typically Byzantine political intrigues and in an incomprehen¬ 
sible monastic controversy about the light which shone from our Lord’s body at his 
Transfiguration. Now he is becoming more and more fully recognized as a key figure 
in the theological rapprochement of Western Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy 
and, indeed, as having much to offer towards the ecumenical problem as a whole. 
Much gratitude is therefore due for this very readable, elegant, and accurate English 
translation of Dr. John MeyendorfFs Introduction a TStude de Gregoire Palamas, which 
was originally published in French in 1959 by the Editions du Seuil. 

Gregory is best known for his controversy about the distinction between the es¬ 
sence and energy of God, which occupied most of his active life and brought him 
into such sharp conflict with the Calabrian monk Barlaam, the patriarch John Calecas, 
and such ambiguous figures as Akindynos and Nicephoras Gregoras. The complicated 
story of his life and the example which it provides of the interweaving of political 
and theological issues are vividly depicted in the first half of Dr. MeyendorfFs book; 
the second half is devoted specifically to Palamas’ thought. The picture which stands 
out is extraordinarily interesting and, as far as Palamas himself is concerned, extremely 
inspiring; it is the picture of a very learned, discerning, and saintly man who was 
determined to rescue the Orthodox tradition of Christianity from the Platonic 
spiritualism which had dogged it from the time of Origen onwards and at the same 
time to defend it from the anthropocentricism of the Renaissance which found 
Platonism so congenial an ally. Nevertheless, Palamas was certainly not anti-humanist 
in the pejorative sense of that term; he was singularly free from prejudice and was 
prepared to enter into friendly and constructive discourse both with Roman Catho¬ 
licism and with Islam in a way which has been all too rare among Byzantine ecclesi¬ 
astics of his own or any other time. 

The two main notes of Palamas’ thought which stand out from Dr. MeyendorfFs 
study of him are his Biblicism and his incamationism. That Christianity is based upon 
the Bible and not upon the pagan philosophers, that man is a psychophysical unity 
and not a mind temporarily imprisoned in a body, that in Christ God has united 
manhood to himself, and that salvation consists in being united with the incarnate 
Lord through his Body the Church and the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist 
—these are Palamas’ fundamental convictions, and it is in the light of these that he 
not only fought against the mingled nominalism and Platonism of Barlaam, but also 
dealt drastically with the whole Evagrian element in Byzantine spirituality. While 
stressing to the full the notion of deification as the essence of the Christian life, he 
insisted that this involved no destruction of the Christian’s creaturely status and also 
that it is only to be achieved through union with Christ. 
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Like other medieval Christians Palamas felt obliged to pay homage of lip-service 
to the Corpus Areopagiticum, believing as they all did that it was the work of St. 
Paul’s Athenian convert. But, like all other medieval thinkers who put their Chris¬ 
tianity first (and not least St. Thomas Aquinas), he subjected the Dionysian theology 
to a most radical overhauling. As regards the pseudo-Areopagite himself, it is interest¬ 
ing to notice that Dr. Meyendorff is much more critical than was Vladimir Lossky 
in his fascinating study of Orthodox spirituality and theology, The Vision of God . 
Lossky writes as follows: 

Common opinion would see in Dionysius (or pseudo-Dionysius) a Platonist 
with a tinge of Christianity, and his work as a channel through which neo- 
Platonist thought will be introduced again into the Christian tradition after 
Clement and Origem. After studying St. Dionysius it seems to me that just 
the opposite is true: here is a Christian thinker disguised as a neo-Platonist, a 
theologian very much aware of his task, which was to conquer the ground held 
by neo-Platonism by becoming a master of its philosophical method (p. 99). 

On the other hand, Dr. Meyendorff describes Palamas’ task in very different terms: 

Palamas was constantly stumbling on quotations from the Pseudo-Dionysius 
which his adversaries brought up against him. He himself made constant 
use of the Areopagite, applying, as St. Maximus had done, a Christocentric 
corrective to his thought; nonetheless he came into such clear opposition 
to Dionysius that he had to resort to a forced and artificial exegesis of his 
thought, in order to avoid a direct attack on so venerable an authority: 
actually Palamas’ Christological corrective completely changes the structure 
of Dionysius’s thought (p. 189). 

And again: 

Palamas, after St. Maximus the Confessor, thus took another step forward 
in giving a completely Christian meaning to the Corpus Areopagiticium , by 
freeing it from some ambiguous concepts, which had become all the more 
dangerous in the fourteenth century as they furnished arguments favouring 
the nominalism of the humanists (p. 133). 

Howeiver, much as Lossky and Meyendorff differ in their estimate of Dionysius, 
they differ very little in their estimate of Palamas. 

Palamas is, of course, best known for the part which he played in developing 
the distinction between the essence of God, which is absolutely incomprehensible, 
and his energies , in which he is comprehensible and communicable. The point at 
issue is, of course, how it is possible for the uncreated deity to communicate itself 
to a creature, how it is possible for a creature to be deified and not lose its creaturely 
status. The Palamite doctrine that God is communicated in his energies but not in 
His essence has seemed to Latins to mean that God is not really communicated at 
all. The Latin doctrine that by created grace man is united to the divine essence 
has seemed to Greeks to mean that man is not really deified at all or that, if he is 
deified, it can only be by losing his creaturehood. For Protestants the whole notion of 
deification has usually seemed to be pagan and unchristian in any case. I have 
discussed this problem at some length in the last chapter of my book Via Media, and 
its ecumenical significance in an article in the Church Quarterly Review for April-June 
1963. Lossky has given a very interesting account of the dialogue between East and 
West on the subject of the possibility of a vision of the divine essence, and in particular 
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of the investigations of post-Reformation Thomist commentators from Vasquez on¬ 
wards on the reconcilability of the doctrine of the Greek Fathers with that of the 
Angelic Doctor on this question ( The Vision of God , ch. i). The problem is compli¬ 
cated by the fact that such counter-Reformation theologians as Vasquez (or even such 
formerly undisputed authorities as Cajetan and John of St Thomas) would not be 
admitted by some of the leading Thomist scholars today to have penetrated to the 
real depths of St. Thomas’ thought. It would indeed be interesting if we could have 
St Thomas’ own view as to whether Palamas’ distinction between the divine essence 
and energies was contradictory to his own doctrine of the divine simplicity; but as 
E. C. Bentley remarked at the tomb of Wordsworth, “Man is always bom too late or 
else he dies too soon.” Certainly, as Dr. Meyendorff remarks, Palamas’ doctrine 
allowed him to adopt a much more tolerant attitude than other Greek theologians 
towards the Latin formulations (p. 231), and I suspect that in fact, when one gets 
beneath words to their meanings, the two positions may be much closer than appears 
at first sight. 

Dr. Meyendorff is at pains to point out the difference between Palamas’ view of 
original sin and that of Augustine, though this is really a difference between the gen¬ 
eral Greek and Latin attitudes on the subject. For Palamas, original sin is primarily 
the inheritance of death, though this death is not only death of the body but that 
death of the soul which consists in its separation from God (pp. 12Iff). This lost im¬ 
mortality is restored in Christ. This different understanding of our inheritance from 
Adam results, as Dr. Meyendorff remarks, in a different attitude to the question of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God. Palamas had no reservations on the 
subject of Mary’s complete purity, and “it is indeed probable that Palamas’s very 
striking piety with regard to the Virgin would have led him to accept the doctrine, if 
he had shared the Western conception of original sin” (p. 234). Thus the implication 
is that there is no real difference between East and West about the Blessed Virgin, but 
that there is a very real difference between them about the effects of the Fall. This 
seems to open up a wide, and perhaps very fruitful, region of ecumenical investigation. 

In spite of his uncompromising resistance to the anthropocentric humanism of the 
Renaissance Palamas does not appear as in any way an opponent of that theocentric 
humanism which such modem Catholics as M. Maritain have defended; in fact his 
anti-Platonic insistence on the psychophysical unity of man makes him very much of a 
humanist in the natural sense of that word, namely a believer that man is homo and 
not merely nous. His insistence that God is fully revealed only through Christ does 
not prevent him from rejoicing that the progress of Islam has at least in many places 
brought men back to belief in one God who is the creator of the universe (p. 119). 
What he would have said about the possibility of God revealing himself to men out¬ 
side the visible borders of the sacramental Church does not very plainly appear, but 
what is plain is that his defence of Christ and His Church as the sole medium of divine 
revelation is directed against the Platonic notion that man, by his own inherent divin¬ 
ity , can achieve knowledge of God. 

There is much more in this fascinating and important book on which one could 
comment, but this must suffice. I will not only conclude with one luminous quotation: 
“The Saints are, as it were, the substance which is consumed by the fire of grace; 
God needs them to manifest Himself, as a fire needs fuel to bum brightly” (p. 176). 

There are a few minor misprints, but only three important ones. On p. 150, in 
line 15, “his blood” should be “this blood”. On p. 159, in line 26, “become man” 
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should be “become mad.” On p. 168, in line 14, the Greek words theoria and theoptia 
should be interchanged. The very ample bibliographical appendixes and some of the 
longer notes in the French original have not been included in the English edition. 

E. L. Mascall 

G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind. Vol II: The Thirteenth and the Fif¬ 
teenth Centuries. Edited with a foreword by John Meyendorff. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1966. Pp. xiv + 423. 

We must be truly thankful to Father Meyendorff for this wonderful volume. In his 
Foreword he explains what odds he had to work against to prepare Fedotov’s manu¬ 
script for publication. The result rewards him fully for his pains. The first volume, 
dealing with Kievan Russia, has already become a classic; and I have no doubt that 
this second volume, devoted to the early Muscovite period, will share in the same 
success. We find here all those qualities which made the late Professor Fedotov a 
genuine renovator of hagiology: a rare combination of historical akribeia with a deep 
insight into spiritual realities, a unique sense of “balance” between analysis and syn¬ 
thesis. 

Just as in his study of Kiev, professor Fedotov’s approach to the Middle Ages is 
certainly not the last word on the complexities of Muscovite Orthodoxy; it is rather 
the beginning of a reevaluation which has become necessary. Here, as also in the 
first volume, there is a certain tendency toward generalization which must (and cer¬ 
tainly will be) questioned again and again. Some of his verdicts seem too harsh, as, for 
example, the end of his chapter on St. Joseph of Volok: “In his struggle with Nilus 
and his disciples Joseph destroyed the traditions of St. Sergius which had become too 
awkward and cumbersome as religious raiment for the resplendent Muscovite tsar- 
dom” (p. 315). His “icon” of Novgorod seems a little too idealized, too iconographic, 
his “anti- Musco vi tism” too systematic. Yet all these are real questions, and the merit of 
Professor Fedotov is that he has formulated the problem of Russian religious develop¬ 
ment in a tremendously fruitful way. No studenlt of Russian history can bypass his work. 
One is equally grateful to Mr. Thomas Bird for the exhaustive bibliography of Fedo¬ 
tov’s writings which concludes the volume. 

— Alexander Schmemann 

Carnegie Samuel Calian, The Significance of Eschatology in the Thought of Nicolas 
Berdyaev . Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1965. Pp. 134. 

Among the many studies devoted to Berdyaev—and their number continues to 
grow—this book by Professor Calian will occupy a special place for a long time. Vir¬ 
tually all books written about Berdyaev, especially in the West, have dealt with either 
Berdyaev himself, i e. his spiritual biography, or his thought in general. Here there¬ 
fore is one of the first attempts to take seriously one aspect of Berdyaev’s philosophy 
and to study it in depth. Berdyaev always spoke and wrote about eschatology in all its 
connotations and implications, but nowhere did he present a systematic explanation of 
what he meant by this term. Professor Calian tries to “isolate,” so to speak, Berd¬ 
yaev’s doctrine of eschatology (but can anything in Berdyaev’s thought be termed a 
“doctrine”?) and to analyze its meaning within Berdyaev’s philosophy as a whole. 
This is a refreshing change from the generalities in which the Western exponents of 
Berdyaev usually dwell. 
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should be “become mad.” On p. 168, in line 14, the Greek words theoria and theoptia 
should be interchanged. The very ample bibliographical appendixes and some of the 
longer notes in the French original have not been included in the English edition. 

E. L. Mascall 

G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind. Vol II: The Thirteenth and the Fif¬ 
teenth Centuries. Edited with a foreword by John Meyendorff. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1966. Pp. xiv + 423. 

We must be truly thankful to Father Meyendorff for this wonderful volume. In his 
Foreword he explains what odds he had to work against to prepare Fedotov’s manu¬ 
script for publication. The result rewards him fully for his pains. The first volume, 
dealing with Kievan Russia, has already become a classic; and I have no doubt that 
this second volume, devoted to the early Muscovite period, will share in the same 
success. We find here all those qualities which made the late Professor Fedotov a 
genuine renovator of hagiology: a rare combination of historical akribeia with a deep 
insight into spiritual realities, a unique sense of “balance” between analysis and syn¬ 
thesis. 

Just as in his study of Kiev, professor Fedotov’s approach to the Middle Ages is 
certainly not the last word on the complexities of Muscovite Orthodoxy; it is rather 
the beginning of a reevaluation which has become necessary. Here, as also in the 
first volume, there is a certain tendency toward generalization which must (and cer¬ 
tainly will be) questioned again and again. Some of his verdicts seem too harsh, as, for 
example, the end of his chapter on St. Joseph of Volok: “In his struggle with Nilus 
and his disciples Joseph destroyed the traditions of St. Sergius which had become too 
awkward and cumbersome as religious raiment for the resplendent Muscovite tsar- 
dom” (p. 315). His “icon” of Novgorod seems a little too idealized, too iconographic, 
his “anti- Musco vi tism” too systematic. Yet all these are real questions, and the merit of 
Professor Fedotov is that he has formulated the problem of Russian religious develop¬ 
ment in a tremendously fruitful way. No studenlt of Russian history can bypass his work. 
One is equally grateful to Mr. Thomas Bird for the exhaustive bibliography of Fedo¬ 
tov’s writings which concludes the volume. 

— Alexander Schmemann 
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In the first part Professor Calian analyzes the various influences on Berdyaev: 
German philosophy, the Russian cultural renaissance, Orthodoxy, Marxism, revolu¬ 
tion. Then, in the second part, Berdyaev’s intuition of eschatology is systematically 
related to the main areas of his philosophical search: creativity, freedom, man, ethics, 
history, and metaphysics. As a result we have a rather concrete and convincing pre¬ 
sentation of what could be described as the eschatological dimension of Berdyaev’s 
thought. This method also has its disadvantages, especially when applied to Berdyaev, 
for Berdyaev was anything but a systematic thinker, and all attempts to “squeeze” 
him into a system necessarily mutilate him. It seems to me, however, that Professor 
Calian has escaped that danger rather successfully and precisely by showing that 
eschatology in Berdyaev is not a treatise apart, but the “orientation” of all his teach¬ 
ing, a “coefficient” essential for the understanding of every part of it. 

This careful and interesting study left me with two general impressions: the first 
concerns the thought of Berdyaev in general. It is precisely because the book deals with 
one concrete theme that one feels here, more than in any other study, the somewhat 
vague character of Berdyaev’s philosophy. It is as if his vision, his intuition never 
finds an adequate body of concepts in which to express itself adequately. Thus in 
spite of everything, the ultimate meaning of eschatology remains not only obscure but 
much too general. One grasps much better what Berdyaev opposes than what he 
affirms. The second impression is that of a strange abyss between Berdyaev and the 
concrete reality of the Orthodox Church. I do not doubt the truth of Professor 
Calian’s affirmation that the Orthodox experience of Christ’s Resurrection is central 
for Berdyaev. But this experience is somewhat alienated from the total experience of 
the Church. There is a strange absence in Berdyaev of references to the sacramental 
reality of the Church, of the Church herself as eschatological reality. And it is here, 
I think, that the ambiguity of Berdyaev’s entire philosophy lies. 

— Alexander Schmemann 

G. S. Bebis, Symvolai eis ten peri Nestoriou erevran (Contributions to the Study of 

Nestorius ), in Modem Greek. Athens, 1964, Pp. 364. 

It is hard to list the important body of scholarly writings which, since the begin¬ 
ning of this century, have followed Loofs and Bethune-Baker in rehabilitating the 
memory of Nestorius and, more recently, that of his teacher, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
both condemned by the councils of Ephesus (331) and Constantinople (553) respec¬ 
tively. The fact that the last condemnation was a posthumous one contributed to 
general sympathy for the leaders of the school of Antioch, both as Christians and as 
exegetical scholars. Paradoxically, a parallel concern of other recent authors also 
profited the reputation of Origen, the founder of the school of Alexandria, opposite 
to that of Antioch. Russian Orthodox Church historians Bolotov and Kartashev both 
followed the tendency of their Western colleagues in this concern for the rehabilitation 
of those intellectual leaders of early Christendom who showed a particular openness 
to the world of their time. 

The present trend, however, concerning both Origen and Theodore, as well as 
Nestorius, is more reserved: they begin to be viewed in a broader soteriological and 
theological context. On this level one immediately transcends the specific field of pure 
exegesis, in which no one is ready to deny Theodore’s and Origen’s tremendous (and 
rather contradictory) achievements, and discovers the weaknesses of their theology 
as such. 
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The merit of Dr. Bebis’ careful study on Nestorius is precisely to replace the un¬ 
fortunate archbishop’s theology in the broader context of patristic ontology and so- 
teriology. Going beyond the christological formulae used by Nestorius, which he 
himself, as well as many contemporaries, considered as not incompatible with the 
formula of Chalcedon, the author points to the fact that the meaning of theological 
terminology ultimately depends upon its context: the Chalcedonian formula itself 
can be misinterpreted. In analyzing the thought of Nestorius, as expresed first in his 
early writings and sermons and later in his “Apology”—the famous “Bazaar of Hera- 
cleides”—'the author shows convincingly that Nestorius was deprived of any sense of 
“apophatic” theology and totally identified in God the notions of ousia, hypostasis , 
and “nature,” following the same ontology as Eunomius (pp. 192-194); the result of 
this identification was the impossibility of any “participation” of man in God’s life, 
of any “deification” of humanity (pp. 135-137). Divinity and humanity, in Nestorius’ 
thought, were two mutually exclusive and static “essences.” This christology inevitably 
excluded any notion other than their juxtaposition in one prosopon and was therefore 
the result of a conception of God inconsistent with that of the Cappadocian Fathers. 

A final and quite original chapter treats of the “liturgical theology” of Nestorius 
(pp. 316-330). Here again, according to the author, the absence in Nestorius’ 
thought of any possibility of “deification” excludes a sound conception of the Euchar¬ 
istic presence, the elements being either simple, created “humanity” or “transubstanti¬ 
ated” Deity. 

This book of Dr. Bebis’—who now teaches at Holy Cross Seminary, Brookline, 
Mass.—is a very encouraging sign for future developments in modern Orthodox 
theology. 

— John Meyendorff 

I. D. Zizioulas, He Henotes tes Ekklesias en te theia evkharistia kai to episkopd 
kata tons treis protous aionas (The Unity of the Church in the Divine Eucharist 
and the Bishop in the First Three Centuries.) Athens, 1965. Pp. 211. 

The mounting generation of young Greek theologians is increasingly concerned 
with the vital problem of connecting the permanent Tradition of the Church with the 
issues facing Orthodoxy in our time. This encouraging movement is illustrated by Dr. 
Zizioulas’ outstanding study on the episcopate, its origins and its functions, in the 
early Church. It is the author’s conviction (and the present reviewer shares this con¬ 
viction entirely) that “in the entire Christian world. Orthodoxy alone has preserved 
[fully] in its consciousness the centrality of the Eucharist and the Bishop” (p. he), 
while being much too often inconsistent with its own teaching in practice. 

The notion of “eucharistic ecclesiology” has been recently popularized in Russian 
theological literature, as well as in the West, by the works of Fr. N. Afanassieff, and it 
has certainly raised a series of timely and fundamental issues. If, for example, as 
“eucharisitic ecclesiology” makes it inevitable, the local church is not a “part” of the 
Body, but the Body itself in its full “catholicity,” there cannot be any “primacy 
of power” among the churches. Such is indeed the most fundamental position of 
Orthodoxy in the face of the Roman claims. Dr. Zizioulas has worked on the problem 
on the basis of sources, quite independently from Afanassieff (whose Russian publica¬ 
tions remained inaccessible to him) and without any polemical anti-Roman purpose. 
He is also not afraid, as Fr. Afanassieff often is, to treat of the contemporary issues 
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of Orthodox reality, and his conclusions are far less one-sided than Fr. Afanassieff s. 

In the first part (“The Presuppositions,’ 5 pp. 29-59), the author shows the idea> 
tity, in both the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers, of the euchanstic as¬ 
sembly with the Church ( ekklesia ): in the Eucharist the “many” become the “One, 
and this is precisely the purpose of the Church’s existence. However, this identity also 
presupposes the distinction between clergy and laity, those who “preside” and those 
who only say “Amen,” and is consistent with Ignatius’ appeal to the Magnesians to 
be “one in the Bishop” ( Magn . 6). The second part (pp. 63-148), on the basis of 
the same sources, stresses the theological necessity of the unity of all, under one 
bishop, in every place and then discusses the teaching authority of the bishop in the 
light of his sacramental functions; his conclusion is that for the early Church, “the 
Eucharist is impossible without Orthodoxy” (p. 117). The third part is an original 
and very suggestive discussion of the “parish” as Eucharistic assembly without the 
bishop, in every place and then discusses the teaching authority of the bishop in the 

The author is fully aware of the dangers of a “eucharistic ecclesiology” when the 
Eucharist is conceived “in the void” without relation to the entire mission of the 
Church, without taking into account the conditions—especially faithfulness to the 
Truth as Tradition—which make the Eucharist possible (pp. 197-198). In this light 
he rightly points to the impossibility of “intercommunion” without unity in the Truth. 
But the main merits of his book is to raise a number of questions concerning the present 
ecclesiological “practice,” so often inconsistent with Orthodoxy theology, in Orthodoxy 
today. 

Mr. Zizioulas’ book deserves an early translation into English. 

— John Meyendorff 

A. N. Takhiaos, O Paisios Velitskofski (1722-1794) kai he asketikophilologike skhole 

ton (Patsy Velichkovsky and His Ascetico-Literary School ). Thessaloniki, 1964. 

Pp. 150, ill. 

The tradition of sending at least some of its theological students to Russian acad¬ 
emies has unfortunately been broken in the Church of Greece by the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. Archbishops Chrysostomos Papadopoulos of Athens, Michael Constantinidis of 
America, and Professor Panaghiotidis of Halki were among the last witnesses of that 
tradition in our generation. The result is that the knowledge of Russian (and gen¬ 
erally Slavic) history and theology is very scant among modem Greek churchmen, 
and one of the greatest achievements of Byzantine Christianity, its medieval missionary 
expansion, is not given sufficient credit and emulation. 

Fortunately a new interest in the problem is arising, especially at the University 
of Thessalonica, and the recent solemn commemoration of the mission of Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius in their home-city is a witness of that interest. 

The book of A. Takhiaos is another step in the right direction. The author has 
studied theology (and Russian) at St. Sergius in Paris, where he has been a pupil 
of A. Kartashev and has inherited a solid competence in Russian Church history. 
Paisy, the subject of the present work, was the Slavic translator of Nikodemus’ Phil- 
ok alia. He found refuge in the Moldavian monastery of Neamt and stands at the 
very root of modem spiritual revivals in both Romania and Russia. Mr. Takhiaos 
based his study on Greek, Russian, and Romanian sources. The book will be appreciated 
as a solid study of the great Orthodox tradition of spirituality, which always tran- 
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scended national boundaries. A concluding chapter deals with Palsy’s heritage as it 
was preserved in nineteenth-century Russia at the famous hermitage of Optino. 
Several reproductions of ancient engraved portraits illustrate the volume. 

— John Meyendorff 

A. K. Arvanites, He Koptike ekklesia (The Coptic Church). Athens, 1965. Pp. 124. 

A general, sympathetic study of the Coptic Church, based exclusively on secondary 
sources, this book will certainly prove useful in Greece at a moment when the issue 
of a dialogue with the ancient “Non-Chalcedonian” churches is on the agenda. The 
three parts of the book are devoted respectively to the history of the Egyptian Church 
before the Arab occupation, to a survey of its existence under Islam, and finally to 
an analysis of its present administration, teachings, liturgy, and canon law. The size 
of the book did not, of course, permit a thorough investigation in any of these fields. 
It is to be hoped, however, that Arvanites’ work will lead some young men to the 
fulfillment of the linguistic requirements necessary for a more original work in the 
field of Coptology. The extremely rich Russian theological literature on the subject 
(Porfiry Uspensky, Bolotov, and others) will also certainly be of great help. 

— John Meyendorff 

I. A. Karmires, At arkhaiai Antikhalkedoneioi Ekklesiai tes Anatoles kai he vasis tes 
epanenoseos auton meta tes Orthodoksou Katholikes ekklesias (The Ancient Anti - 
Chalcedonian Churches of the East and the Basis of Their Reunion with the 
Orthodox Catholic Church), Offprint from Theologia. Athens, 1966. Pp. 183. 

In this thoroughly documented study, the learned Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
at the University of Athens analyzes the present state and teaching of the churches 
of the Armenians, the Syro-Jacobites, the Copts, and the Ethiopians (pp. 1-92). In 
the second part of his book Professor Karmires defines the “doctrinal basis” for their 
eventual reunion with Orthodoxy (pp. 92-167); in conclusion, he presents the English 
text of his contribution at the Aarhus Consultation, which was previously printed in 
the Greek-Orthodox Theological Review, 10, 1964-1965, 2. He summarizes his thought 
by expressing the hope that one day the Anti-Chalcedonians “will revise their oppo¬ 
sition to the Fourth Ecumenical Council and, in general, to the Orthodox Catholic 
Church, on the basis of the teaching of Saint Cyril, and will proclaim thait, in the light 
of the doctrine of Saint Cyril, they accept the teaching of the Fourth Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil, as well as that of the Fifth and the Sixth, and understand both the [Cyrillian] 
saying ‘one nature incarnate of God the Word’ and the formula of Chalcedon, in the 
sense of Cyrillian and not Eutychian christology” (p. 163). 

— John Meyendorff 

Dimitrije Najdanovic, Blazheni i Blazhenstva — Misao Obozhenja (The Blessed and 
the Beatitudes—The Idea of Deification). Munich: Biblioteka Svechanik, 1965. 
Pp. 268. 

The author of this book, published as the fortieth volume in the Serbian Religious 
Library Svechanik , is a well known Serbian theologian. He was a professor at Belgrade 
University, and after the war he taught moral and dogmatic theology at Dorchester 
College in England. For several years after the Second World War, the Church of 
England generously offered this college to the Serbian Church for its theological 
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scended national boundaries. A concluding chapter deals with Palsy’s heritage as it 
was preserved in nineteenth-century Russia at the famous hermitage of Optino. 
Several reproductions of ancient engraved portraits illustrate the volume. 

— John Meyendorff 

A. K. Arvanites, He Koptike ekklesia (The Coptic Church). Athens, 1965. Pp. 124. 
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(Porfiry Uspensky, Bolotov, and others) will also certainly be of great help. 

— John Meyendorff 

I. A. Karmires, At arkhaiai Antikhalkedoneioi Ekklesiai tes Anatoles kai he vasis tes 
epanenoseos auton meta tes Orthodoksou Katholikes ekklesias (The Ancient Anti - 
Chalcedonian Churches of the East and the Basis of Their Reunion with the 
Orthodox Catholic Church), Offprint from Theologia. Athens, 1966. Pp. 183. 

In this thoroughly documented study, the learned Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
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of the Armenians, the Syro-Jacobites, the Copts, and the Ethiopians (pp. 1-92). In 
the second part of his book Professor Karmires defines the “doctrinal basis” for their 
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text of his contribution at the Aarhus Consultation, which was previously printed in 
the Greek-Orthodox Theological Review, 10, 1964-1965, 2. He summarizes his thought 
by expressing the hope that one day the Anti-Chalcedonians “will revise their oppo¬ 
sition to the Fourth Ecumenical Council and, in general, to the Orthodox Catholic 
Church, on the basis of the teaching of Saint Cyril, and will proclaim thait, in the light 
of the doctrine of Saint Cyril, they accept the teaching of the Fourth Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil, as well as that of the Fifth and the Sixth, and understand both the [Cyrillian] 
saying ‘one nature incarnate of God the Word’ and the formula of Chalcedon, in the 
sense of Cyrillian and not Eutychian christology” (p. 163). 

— John Meyendorff 
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England generously offered this college to the Serbian Church for its theological 
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students. Dr. Najdanovic is now a priest in the Serbian Orthodox Church, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Father Najdanovic is a trained philosopher and theologian, and these two dis¬ 
ciplines are in evidence in the book. We have here a philosophical and theological 
reflection and meditation rather than a Biblical exposition on the Beatitudes. The book 
is on the border line between philosophy and theology, as the author himself remarks, 
but theological elements predominate over the philosophical. Philosophical insights 
and terminology are used, but not at the expense of an Orthodox Christian interpreta¬ 
tion of the Beatitudes. The author uses philosophy legitimately, to clarify his presenta¬ 
tion and express the meaning of the Beatitudes. 

In the first part, Fr. Najdanovic gives a phenomenology of the Beatitudes. In the 
second part, he reflects upon and analyzes each verse. Here his knowledge, insights 
and erudition are obvious on every page. In interpreting the first Beatitude, he ela!> 
orates on the concept of “kenosis of the human spirit,” as well as on its opposing 
concept, “pride of mind.” As examples of pride of mind, he offers a perceptive analysis 
of homo politicus , homo ethicus, and the sectarian mind. He uses a similar method 
with the other eight Beatitudes. For his illustrations he draws upon Christian tradi¬ 
tion, the European classics, and the literary treasures of his own people. 

In each Beatitude Father Najdanovic detects and illuminates a paradox. He regards 
paradox as part of New Testament logic and wisdom, which are not of “this age” but 
of “the age to come,” already inaugurated with the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

This is not an easy book to read. The author is a master of the language in which 
he writes. The words are carefully selected for meaning and nuances. Where others 
would use common, internationally accepted terms, Father Najdanovic tries to find 
the precise equivalent in Serbian. This is not an artificial effort but a creative one. 
He shows the flexibility and richness of his native language, and does not hesitate to 
create new words to express an idea or convey a meaning. He is also aided by his 
intimate knowledge of Church Slavonic. In the Introduction he even offers a criticism 
of Vuk Karadzic’s linguistic reform of the nineteenth century. Although Vuk intros 
duced the language of the people into literature, his reform “closed” the treasure of 
Church Slavonic for the people. 

Father Najdanovic is one of the few Orthodox theologians who really knows and 
uses the existentialist philosophy of Heidegger. Translating this philosopher into any 
European language, including English, has always been a serious problem. This re¬ 
viewer is persuaded that Father Najdanovic would be able to give a successful trans¬ 
lation of Heidegger into Serbian. 

This book is an extremely valuable contribution to the growing Orthodox theo¬ 
logical literature on this continent. 

— Veselin Kesich 
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